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Hay—Most Important, Gets the Least Attention 


« 





American Agriculturist, September : 


A Plow Handle Talk by a Man Who Raised Over 500 Tons This Year 


AN we safely say that our most important 

eastern crop, the grass crop, receives the 
least attention of any crop we grow? Some- 
how, because nature is so lavish in providing 
a covering, we forget that she will only give 
the covering and then ask us to provide ways 
and means if we want more. 

Most of us want more, 
but not all of us are doing 
the things necessary to get 
more. Really the low pre- 
vailing prices of recent 
years have not given much 
encouragement for study 
and work. My experience 
has been that pretty well 
defined rules and methods 
must be followed if annual 
worth-while crops are to be 
harvested. This means that 
the effect of 
variations must be reduced 
to a minimum. All other 
things being under control, hay plants have an 
outstanding advantage over whole season crops 
that a safe growth can be made early before 
drouth can materially injure the plants. The year 
1888 was the only exception to this rule in my 
memory, with practically no rainfall from April 1 
to July Ist. 

Most of us understand the dirt mulch value for 
cultivated plants. Hay plants need mulch just 
the same, but of a different kind and prepared the 
year or years before. Fortunately all of our grass 
plants are low temperature plants, growing early 
in the spring even under frosting conditions. Of 
course, frost usually lessens growth, especially of 
the hay plants, that must produce long stalks. 
Pasture blue grass which has a more leafy growth 
is less injured for the same reason that it with- 
stands grazing better. 

If these plants have a congenial home for the 
winter they will be as ready for action in the spring 
woodchuck. Land, therefore, must have 
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reasonable drainage. Grass roots will stand a lot 
of water but not standing water. I have grown 
splendid hay crops on a silt subsoil which to the 
eye seems quite impervious to water but there is 
enough filtration to satisfy the grass roots. If 
water does not drain off the nitrates will not form, 
bacteria will remain dormant and we lose the 
advantage of early moisture. Good farming, that 
is, profitable farming, means not much more than 
taking advantage of natural conditions by supple- 
menting and working with them. Profits will 
otherwise disappear. Good cultivation and avail- 
able plant food are necessary. Grass plants are not 
unlike potatoes and corn; they positively must 
have plant food in abundance. 


Summer Fallow a Safe Investment 


A plant that grows rapidly and at low tempera- 
tures can’t forage for its fodder. There are differ- 
ing methods that may give this sort of preparation. 
I have not practiced the Clark plan of summer 
fallow and fall seeding independent of a grain 
crop enough to learn it, and few people have. I 
expect the drawback is that clovers do not respond 
to late summer seeding like redtop and timothy. 
I don’t think we can afford to abandon clover 
sowing and so we continue seeding with grain in 
the spring. The summer fallow, however, is a 
safe and sure investment and should have a place 
on every farm. 

Somehow, there is a disposition to put away the 
tillage tools after the spring’s work has been 
finished—using present accepted methods of 
seeding with grain. We use approximately four 
quarts of timothy, three quarts of medium red 
clover, one quart of alsike and four quarts of 
alfalfa per acre. The first year the three clovers 
appear with timothy, the red predominating. The 
second year the red partly disappears and the 
alfalfa increases. 

Top dressing with a spreader in the fall seems 
to be our best method of preserving the growth 





and establishing the much-to-be-desired mulch 
previously mentioned. We have a six-acre fied 
that has just yielded its eleventh cutting, jg 
weight I should estimate about three tons 
acre—my estimate made from a judgment formed 
from a number of years of weighing hay and other 
crops. Anyhow, the crop was sufficiently oy. 
standing to attract observation and discussion gg 
to how it was done. It is naturally good gras 
land to which there have been added, in ¢& 
years out of the eleven, seven loads of Be 
manure per acre but no chemical manures of 
sort. This reference does not mean that I would 
always advise permanent meadows of mixed 
grasses, of alfalfa no one would differ. If the 
field is adapted, the plants fed and the plan jg 
best for that farm, it can be done. 

Back again to our meadow mulch—all hay 
plants have easily injured crowns and hay growers 
will profit almost in proportion to the way they 
protect these crowns. In earlier days I often 
wondered how hay farmers could grow crops 
without stable manure. Now I understand. On 
the hay farms, cows were not eating the second 
growth, thereby protecting the plants and forming 
a mulch by the decay of the aftermath. It seems 
beyond comprehension that dairy farmers will 
allow cows to grace the scanty second growth. 
When the growth is heavy, say 25 to 50 per cent. 
of the first crop, no serious damage will occur by 
pasturing a portion, if the animals do not poach 
the land. On meadows to be plowed the following 
year, cows may be allowed to run indefinitely, 
saving their droppings without much waste fora 
succeeding crop. 

Two false notions prevail in regard to this 
second growth, one that it is wasted if not made 
into milk and the other that a heavy growth will 
smother and cause so-called winter killing of the 
roots. This is about as reasonable as it is to 
expect that a man will smother and die because he 
uses covering enough in bed to keep his body 
warm. Not only does the grass give protection to 

(Continued on page 147) 


Buying Cooperatively Through Local Dealers 


How the Farmers of Waukesha County Save Money 


HAT it is possible to buy at reduced rates 

and still patronize the home dealers, is being 
demonstrated by the Waukesha County Farm 
Bureau, Wisconsin. In some localities consider- 
able ill-feeling had resulted on the part of home 
merchants because farmers’ organizations bought 
everything over their heads, so the officers of the 
Waukesha association determined to try out a new 
policy. 

“We felt that our own business men should be 
given first chance to do our buying for us,” 
explained O. H. Cooley, Secretary of the Farm 
Bureau. “So we put our problem frankly up to 
them. We told them that we would insist upon 
very material reduction in prices, but in return for 
that we would buy in large quantities, and pay 
cash. 

“See how that would benefit both farmer and 
dealer? The dealer was sure of his money on the 
spot, and would not have to charge off any losses. 
The farmer was taught the value of paying cash 
and getting his discount; he would be weaned 
away from the bad business policy of charging his 
purchases. Credit badly used keeps more than one 
farmer poor.” 

Take the matter of coal, for instance. The 
Waukesha members use about a thousand tons a 
year, so Secretary Cooley asked for bids from all 
the county coal dealers for the full thousand tons. 
The lowest bidder gets the business. Gasoline and 
oil is another proposition on which Cooley is 
working. He has already succeeded in getting the 
chief oil companies, through their local dealers, to 
sell at car-load rates, yet making individual 
deliveries in small lots to the participating mem- 
bers. 

Grass seed is also an important item. One 
Waukesha County farmer gave the Farm Bureau 
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his check for $5,000, to cover his purchases of 
Grimm alfalfa. There are five seed dealers in the 
county who gave a rebate of one and one-half 
cents a pound on grass seeds. About 1,000 auto- 
mobile tires are handled per year, at discounts 
ranging from 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. A car- 
load of flour is ordered about every three months, 
at a saving of $1.50 to $2.00 per barrel 

Cooley's records show that the Waukesha 
Farm Bureau, in less than a year, sold $80,082.25 
worth of merchandise to its members at an 
estimated saving of $12,177.25, or an average 
saving to each member of $20.29—more than twice 
the annual membership fee. 

The Waukesha County Farm Bureau has also 
been active in helping the milk shippers of the 
Milwaukee fluid milk territory get the best pos- 
sible price for their milk. Ten farm bureau mem- 
bers, one from each town where possible, are on the 
milk shippers’ board which meets with the Mil- 








City Feller—Say! Is that bull safe? 
Rustic—Well, he’s a dangsite safer’n you are! 
—Judge. 














waukee distributors. This board, after conferring 
with the distributors, reports back to the proe- 
ducers, and then goes back and closes its deals. 
There are 1,500 milk shippers in the county, and 
the work gf the farm bureau, it is estimated by 
Cooley, has saved them a good many thousand 
dollars in the past two years. 

In order to get the reduced prices for quantity 
buying, the Bureau members are not required to 
buy more than they need at one time. Most 
contracts cover a year, and the farmers take their 
produce, and pay for it, as they need it. Redue- 
tions are often made in the form of dividend checks 
when the contract has been fulfilled; a good case 
in point being a check for $800 recently distributed 
by Cooley to’ members on oil purchases. 

Cooley also conducts an exchange department 
for the members. This has proved particularly 
useful in selling seed corn and grains, seed potatoes, 
etc. This spring he secured quite a little seed com 
from Farm Bureaus in Minnesota and Iowa to eke 
out a short local supply. During the spring rust 
there were days on which over a thousand dollars , 
worth of this “exchange” business was done. 

Since the Waukesha Farm Bureau has beet 
adopting this business policy, of making member 
ships pay out in hard dollars and cents, there has 
been renewed interest in the Bureau, and many 
volunteer memberships are now coming in. Mem 
bership is now a business proposition in W 
direct and not intangible returns are guarant 
Last year the Bureau treasury was empty, ® 
this year it showed a balance of over three hum 
dollars. Other Farm Bureau units have writtea 
Cooley and secured an outline of the plan, gad 
idea is spreading in a manner which indicates 
the Waukesha Bureau has hit upon a wor 
business program. 
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The New York State Fair and the Farmer 


An American Africulturist Radio Talk Broadcast from Station WEAF 


HE New York State Fair at Syracuse is 

one of the foremost instrumentalities for 

education along agricultural lines. Its 

primary purpose is to serve as a great 
outdoor university to which hundreds of thou- 
sands of our farmers and their families may 
annually cume in order to gain helpful knowledge 
along every phase of farm life. 

This is a distinct work of the State to help the 
farmer. The State Fair is but one part of our 
endeavor, for I am not unmindful of the fact that 
the State’s greatest contribution toward the 
advancement of agriculture has been its establish- 
ment and maintenance of the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Ithaca together with 
other agricultural schools throughout 
the State. Many millions of dollars 
have been expended in this most 
worthy endeavor. 

The advancement in knowledge 
and skill for general farm operation, 
and for the wide range of specializa- 
tions in agriculture, and in public 
and private service dealing with 
agriculture are such as to place upon 
these institutions a very wide and 
exacting field of endeavor. From 
these institutions must come both 
farmers trained for their work and 
the educated leadership required in 
many of the farmers’ societies and 
cooperative organizations and the 
businesses serving the farmers, as 
well as teachers and scientists to 
extend the boundaries of knowledge 
of agriculture. 

Agricultural progress has been im- 
mensely accelerated since the or- 
ganization of these agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations 
which bring the facts and methods of 
science to apply upon the problems 
of the farm. 

The work which the State of New York is doing 
along this line is most commendable. Now, the 
State Fair at Syracuse supplements all this work. 
There are brought together thousands of farmers 
throughout the State bringing their exhibits and 
entering into friendly competition for premiums. 
The results of new methods are seen. The ad- 
vantages of one method over another are demon- 
strated. There isn’t anything connected with 
agriculture that is rfot exhibited at the New York 
State Fair. The whole purpose of the institution 
is to help the farmers in every way possible. No 
man or woman can visit the fair and give atten- 
tion to the multiplied exhibits without going 
away with an increase of knowledge that is bound 
to be of inestimable value to them in their work. 

While the primary purpose of the fair is to 
advance the farmer it gives large space for other 

of activity. 
average person living in the city is so busily 
engaged in his own affairs that he simply forgets 
Importance of agriculture until some sudden 
crisis brings it forcibly to the front. So long 
as the individual city dweller can purchase his 
tuff he forgets the source from which it 
‘omes. The vital connection between the farmer 
and the city dweller is of utmost importance. 
© more we can bring the producer and 


on this page. 


worth while. 


State is doing agriculturally. 





By HON. GEORGE R. LUNN 


Lieutenant-Governor State of New York 
Chairman New York State Fair Commission 


consumer of foodstuffs together in intelligent 
conference the better it will be for all con- 
cerned. 

While last year’s fair eclipsed all previous 
exhibitions, the State Fair Commission this year 
looks forward to the greatest and most successful 
fair in the history of the State. Last year the 
splendid equipment of buildings was increased by 
the addition of a coliseum which will be available 
for stock-judging contests in the day time and 
for horse shows and other entertainments in the 





Is the State Fair Worth While? 


HETHER or not you are in the habit of attending the 
New York State Fair, you will be interested in reading 
Lieutenant-Governor Lunn’s article on the State Fair, published 
This talk by the Lieutenant-Governor, who is by 
virtue of his office chairman of the New York State Fair Com- 
mission, was broadcast over station WEAF Wednesday evening, 
August 27th. 

The State Fair is an enterprise of the people of the whole 
State, held chiefly for the benefit of agriculture. 
of money in the shape of taxes is spent by the State to make it 
There are some who believe that the Fair costs 
more than it is worth; or putting it another way, that its possi- 
bilities for helping agriculture are not developed as fully as pos- 
sible. Most of those who visit the Fair each year, however, seem 
to have both a pleasant and profitable time. 
is the one great opportunity of the year to advertise what the 
If it does not realize its full pos- 
sibilities, it is in the end the responsibility of the farmers of the 
State to study wherein it fails and make suggestions to the Fair 
Commission for improvements. 
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evening. The grounds are to be kept open this 
year at night. 

As an added attraction for the evening crowd, 
arrangements have been made with the General 
Electric Company to install one of the most 
gorgeous and beautiful lighting spectacles ever 
exhibited in New York State. 

The farmers of the State have loyally supported 
this institution and we hope more and more to 
interest the city dwellers. 

To those who are listening to me, who have 
never visited the State Fair at Syracuse, I urge 
you that if it is at all possible, you resolve this 
year to do so. 


In addition to what I have had to say regarding 


the State Fair, I want to say a word regarding the 
need of greater organization among farmers, 
both in their own interest and to the better in- 
terests of the entire State. 

We have not witnessed the advancement and 
development of agriculture as an industry in any 
such tremendous proportion as has characterized 
other lines of human effort. It was subsequent 
to the panic of 1875 that manufacturing plants 
began to multiply in America. During the forty 
years beginning shortly after 1873 manufacturing 
developed on the most colossal scale known to 
history. Men in that industry entered into the 
most intense competition, but above this competi- 


A great deal 


Certainly the Fair 


tion there was a field in which they united for the 
common purpose of advancing their mutual in- 
terests. They never forgot the interests which 
they held in common. They forgot many times 
the interest of the people at large,.so that the 
Government had to place them under regulation 
in many ways. In spite of this regulation they 
continued to advance and prosper. This same 
thing may be said of commerce and of general 
business and banking institutions. This cannot 
be said, however, of agriculture. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that agriculture is the basic industry 
of every State and nation, it, nevertheless, re- 
mains true that the average person does not so 
consider it. If it is easy for the city dweller to 
forget the farmer, it is pathetically 
true that in too many instances 
the farmer forgets his own interest. 
Agriculture does not begin to be 
organized on so efficient a basis 
as is manufacturing or commerce 
or banking. Only within recent 
years has there been any real 
attempt to emphasize the need 
of and bring about organization 
among farmers. We know some- 
thing is wrong and decidedly wrong 
when the men and women who 
through hardship and toil produce 
necessary foodstuffs, are compelled, 
through lack of organization, to take 
whatever the market price may be, 
regardless of whether that market 
price pays even the cost of produc- 
tion. The various cooperative under- 
takings among farmers today should 
receive the hearty support of every 
farmer. It is well known that the 
beginning in organization among 
farmers, just as it was in manufactur- 
ing, will at first be attended by many 
discouragements and _ oftentimes 
losses, but eventually it is the only way out 
toward successful agriculture. | Cooperative 
marketing is the hope of the future for the 
farmers of New York State as well as the nation. 
Just what plan will be the most successful will 
be the result of practice and experience among 
the farmers themselves. While agriculture has 
been retarded in its advance at every step by 
reason of the intense determination of other 
groups to develop their own interests, there has 
been, nevertheless, encouraging progress. 


Hay—Most Important, Gets the Least Attention 
(Continued from page 146) 


the plants but there is plant food in it and its decay on 
the surface furnishes a home and environment for 
bacterial growth, so very important for the growth of 
plants. We have urged and practiced the growth of 
legumes as soil improvers until we forget that the decay 
in the soil, and with grass plants on top of the soil or 
any other plant growth, is not only very valuable as 
bacteria producers but also is making potential or inert 
plant food available, and is also a sort of first aid to the 
growth of legumes. ¥ 

I wonder how many of our readers ever figured out 
how much real milk tonnage they ever got from the 
scanty aftermath grazed off by their cows. Cows will 

(Continued on page 149) 
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Can the Cows! 


E hope that every dairyman will give con- 

sideration to what we have proposed on 
page 155 for increasing the farm family’s meat 
supply at low cost and at the same time reducing 
the surplus milk by getting rid of the main factor 
which is chiefly responsible for it. There is nota 
dairyman that does not know that the chief 
trouble with the dairy market is too much milk. 
There is not one either but who will agree that it is 
the cow producing four thousand pounds or less 
who is chiefly responsible for too much milk; 
responsible because there are many more such 
cows than there are better ones. 

As we have suggested in the article, nearly every 
farmer knows of at least one cow in his dairy which 
is costing him more than she returns. We have 
been talking about cooperation to sell milk; all 
right, why not see if we cannot work together a 
little to cut down the costs of production? The 
plan we propose is simple. You elect no officers, 
pay no dues; all that is necessary is to agree 
to work together to eat the cow that is eating 
into your profits. 


What Credit Costs the Farmer 
A RATHER striking proof of what it costs 


farmers for credit when they get it at other 
places besides the bank is shown by the figures 
recently compiled by the New York State College 
of Agriculture. During the fall of 1922, visits 
were made to farmers, bankers and country 
merchants in Tioga County, a dairy-farming 
region, and in Genesee County, a prosperous crop- 
farming region. Over one hundred farmers were 
visited in each county. 

The study showed that 54 per cent of the farmers 
had checking accounts with banks in Tioga 
County, and 70 per cent in Genesee County; 14 
per cent of the farmers in Tioga County and 31 per 
cent of the farmers in Genesee County borrowed 
from banks during the year. In Tioga County, 
63 per cent, and in Genesee County, 66 per cent, 
paid their farm expenditures in cash without 
borrowing. 

The most nteresting part of the investigation 
showed that the credit at feed stores cost the 
farmers 13.4 per cent; at general stores, 19.6 per 
cent; at hardware stores, 14.7 per cent; at imple- 
ment stores, 10.6 per cent; at farm supply stores, 
13.2 per cent; and at blacksmiths, 21.8 per cent; 
making the average cost of credit to the farmer 
13.8 per cent.. In most cases, he could have 
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borrowed at six per cent at the bank in town. 

As W. L. Myers and L. Spencer, who wrote the 
report of the investigation, point out, it is the busi- 
ness of the feed store to sell feed. It is enough to 
do this work and do it effectively. And for the 
same reason, it is the business of the bank to sell 
credit. They are equipped to do this, and by 
exercising great care as to the character and 
resources of their borrowers, banks practically 
eliminate the costs of bad debts and of collection. 





“By Their Works—” 


IFTEEN years ago, T. B. Freestone of 

Seneca County, New York, determined to 
set an apple orchard and to enter the lists as a 
fruit grower. Shortly after his orchard was 
started, it was our pleasure to become acquainted 
with Mr. Freestone, and to watch during the 
years since the growth and development of one 
of the finest orchards of its size in the State. 

The other day we called on him, and althougn 
it was raining, we could not resist his invitation to 
put on rubber boots and walk down the long 
rows of beautiful trees loaded full with un- 
blemished fruit. 

As we walked and talked with our friend and 
looked at the loaded trees, we recalled the years 
of painstaking care and work he had given to his 
orchard, the long years when it was growing, 
requiring labor and expense and making no return. 
We remembered going through the orchard many 
times with him when it was young and secing him 
stop to pinch off an extra shoot here or to train a 
small limb in some other place. 

And as we remembered all this care that 
“Tom” had given his apple orchard, and as we 
looked about us and saw his reward in the many 
barrels of perfect fruit which will bring pleasure 
to hundreds of consumers this fall and winter, we 
thought how much humanity owes to him and to 
thousands of other good farmers like him who are 
the world’s real producers. The rest of us may’ 
have our doubts sometimes as to whether our 
existence is justified or our work worthwhile, but 
the man who grows the stuff that feeds and 
clothes the world never need have any doubt. 
Truly, “By their works ye shall know them.” 
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Time for Caution 


HE Grain Marketing Company is the name 

of the new cooperative organization which 
plans to be the largest farmer cooperative in the 
world. This company will acquire elevators of 
the five largest grain elevator companies in the 
United States, and will have elevators placed in 
Chicago and in other centers with a capacity of 
more than fifty million bushels of grain. It will 
be financed by selling its stock to farmers. It 
contemplates taking over the control as soon as 
possible of 5000 more elevators already owned or 
controlled by the various cooperative farm or- 
ganizations. The initial capitalization of the 
company will be $26,000,000. 

At the risk of being called reactionary by 
cooperative enthusiasts we must say that it is 
time for farmers to cease organizing these great 
companies until they have put in better working 
order those which already exist. There is great 
danger of over-organization. Among the many 
already organized there are some sure to fail, 
with the danger that their failure will make 
farmers lose confidence and cease to support the 
many good organizations that are doing very 
effective work. 

Although it has been preached to the contrary, 
farmers’ marketing companies are no cure-alls 
for economic troubles. Membership in them is 
not going to make any farmer rich over night, 
nor even save him from his own farming mistakes. 
The most that can be hoped for, and this is 
already being accomplished by some cooperatives, 
is increased efficiency in putting farm products on 
the market. It is possible that cooperatives may 
do away, in some instances, with middle-men, but 
most of the service that middle-men perform 
must always be rendered by some agency, and 
unless the cooperative can do this service cheaper 


and better than the so-called middle-man, it wij] 
cost farmers more than the old system and yjlj 
have no justification for its existence. 

But results cannot be measured in a short 
time, and the cooperatives should have plenty of 
time and sympathetic support before they are 
judged. Some of them have already shown 
results. Others will do so if they have the same 
sound judgment and management that other big 
successful businesses have. It takes time to 
obtain and train great managers, and the bigger 
the enterprise, the more difficult it is to get sound 
management, and the more danger there is of 
possible failure. It therefore seems to us that the 
big job now before farmers in solving this market 
problem is to give especial attention to increasj 
efficiency and perfecting the ‘cannanuad 
those enterprises they already have. Until the 
cooperatives in which the farmer has al 
invested much time and money have returned 
results, caution and conservatism should be used 
in starting new ones. 


A Farmer’s License? 


As a subscriber of the American Acricutvrist, I 
wish to bring to your attention my new idea in the 
nature of a “farmer's license.” By this I mean every 
farmer would have to secure a license to farm. Every 
one desiring to farm who is not farming would have to 
take an examination before a board of farmers as to 
whether he would be qualified to farm before he could 

ve a license, 

A “farmer's license” would raise the ethics of 
farmers, promote cooperation, prevent the side line 
farmer from placing his small surplus on the market 
at any price and weed out that undesirable element. 

Let me hear what your opinion is in this matter.— 


S. L. M., Luzerne Co., Pa. 


HE above is a letter which we received a 
short time ago, making what seemed to usa 


very interesting suggestion. On first reading, we ° 


thought it just another one of the thousands of 
wild schemes that come to the office of AMERICAN 
Acricu.turist every year for helping farmers. 
But after reading it and rereading it, we are not 
so sure that it is entirely wild. 

\ Farming of to-day is a different business than it 
used to be. It is getting more complicated, and 
takes more science and better business methods 
than it ever has before. We license our doctors 
and our lawyers. Would we be so far wrong in 
licensing our farmers? Not those that are already 
on the job, of course, but those who start new im 
the business. This, as our correspondent points 
out, would have a tendency to raise farm s 
ards and crowd out those who never had any 
chance of succeeding, giving those who are efficient 
a real opportunity to make good. We are not 
advocating this scheme; we are just wondering 
about it. . What do you think? 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


C E. LADD, Extension Director of the New 
. York State College of Agriculture, has told 
this story around the State so many times that I 
think it is time to fix things so he cannot tell it any 
more. Therefore, in order to do this, and for the 
benefit of the two or three who may not have 
heard Dr. Ladd tell it, I am repeating it here. 

A farmer took a calf to town in a lumber 
wagon with wide-tired wheels. He drove on 
the scales and weighed the wagon with the calf, 
and then drove around to the yard and unl 
the calf. On his trip back to the scales, to t& 
weigh the wagon, he had to drive all the way 
through heavy clay mud. 

After he had driven on to the scales, he waited @ 
long time for the weigher who seemed to be pur 
zled over the result that he was getting. Finally, 
the farmer, becoming impatient, asked: 

“Waal, what did he weigh?” 

“By gosh, I dunno! *"CORDIN’ TO MY 
FIGURIN’, HE WEIGHS SIXTEEN POUNDS 
LESS THAN NO CALF AT ALL!” 





The noisiest drum has nothing in it but ait— 
PRoveRBs OF ENGLAND. 
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Some of Those Who Will Pitch 


Barnyard Golfers 


t(“ELDOM has there been anything that has 
created more interest and real fun in New 
York State than the horseshoe pitching 
contest conducted by the farm bureaus of the 
different counties, and by the American AGRI- 
We have already published some of 


CULTURIST. 








The Cattaraugus winners are John Emke and Roy 
Waldron of Eddyville, second and third from the left. 


the winners in the local contests, and on this page 
are the names of the winners in several more. Be- 
cause some of the contests are still to be held, we 
are sorry to be unable to publish the names 








All Set for A. A. Tournament at Syracuse 


E. D. Merrill, county agent of MONROE 
COUNTY, writes that Lester Shockow and Roy 
Shockow of West Henrietta are going to represent 
their county at Syracuse. 


J. C. Otis, county agent of LEWIS COUNTY, 
writes: 

“The two men who had the highest standing in our 
horseshoe pitching contest at the farm and home 
bureau picnic are George Higby, Turin, and Solon 
Gordon, Lowville. These men will represent Lewis 
County at the State Fair tournament.” 


Southwestern New York is on the job too. 
CATTARAUGUS COUNTY reports through 
county agent O. H. Chapin, that the winning team 
in the horseshoe pitching tournament were John 


Emke and Roy Waldron, of Eddyville. 


CHENANGO COUNTY will be there too. V. 
A. Fogg, county agent, says that over 8,000 folks 
attended the picnic. 

The horseshoe pitching contest kept a lot of 
men busy, and a lot more people interested all day. 
The winners are Herbert Coye, Norwich, and his 
son Alton Coye, Norwich, Walter Sanford, 
Otselic, and Charles Humphrey, Smyrna. 

William S. Stempfle, county agent of STEUBEN 
COUNTY, reports the following winners in his 
county : Allen Ball and Roy Clark of South Pultney. 


“Our sixth annual picnic and field day was held on 
Saturday last near Fonda in which the Fulton County 
Farm Bureau joined. Previous to this year very little 
has ever been done with barnyard golf in this county. 
This year the farm bureau provided a contest between 
Granges, the winners to receive a banner which will be 
attractive enough to hang in the Grange hall. It is 
understood that the prize will remain with the winning 
team but one year unless it can be retained against 
oncomers at each succeeding annual field day. Each 
year it passes to the winner in the field and the trophy 
will carry record of the winners. 

““We were especially pleased over the offer made by 
the American AGRICULTURIST which .has been an 
objective in our contests this year. Three Granges 
entered the contest, namely, Sprout Brook, Mohawk 
Valley and Palatine. Sprout Brook won first. The 
latter then tried with an independent team from Mina- 
ville, and was defeated. For this county, then, the 
Minaville team has the privilege of entering at Syracuse. 
The winners are Walter Wilkie and F. Robbins of 
Minaville. 

“We can look upon this year’s contest with real 
encouragement. A great deal of interest centered 
around the contests and no doubt another year will 
bring forth a greater number of Granges to participate. 
We wish to express appreciation for the sheet of rules 
which you forwarded for our use.” 


We repeat, these are by no means all of those 
who will compete at Syracuse. It is possible 
that some local contests have not been re- 





of anywhere near all of those who will take 
part in the tournament at Syracuse, but full 
publicity will be given to all contestants later. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
elimination contests at Syracuse, near the 
coliseum, where fine outdoor courts are being 
prepared, and the grand final to determine 
the State championship will be held within the 
coliseum and will be witnessed by a good 
many thousand people. 

All contestants should register either 
Monday or as early Tuesday morning as 
possible of State Fair Week at the AMERICAN 
AcricuLTURIsT tent where full instructions 
and information can be had. The rules 
which will govern the contest at Syracuse will 
be the same standard rules that have been 
used in the local contests. No one will be 
eligible at Syracuse unless he is a member of 
the teams which have won either first or 
second place at the local contests which were 
in charge of the county farm bureau agent. 
In other words, each county is privileged to 
send two teams, of four men, providing these 
men took part in the local contest and won 
first or second place. 

R. Q. Smith, county agent of DELAWARE 
COUNTY, says: 


“We are sending you under separate cover 
picture of our two highest teams in the barnyard 
golf contest taken after the ringers were made on 
the 21st—the day of our annual county picnic. 

le winners are: Fred Gray, George Tweedie, William 
Miller, Clyde Constable, all of Walton, New\York. 

“The contest continued all day. The committee did 
very good work and there were loads of folks that found 

sure and entertainment along the side lines. We 
over 5,000 people out. 

“The cup in the picture is one given by our com- 
mittee to winners.” 


P. L. Randolph, county agent of MADISON 
COUNTY, writes as follows: 
“We have completed our county horseshoe pitching 
ment. George Philpot and Arthur Trew, both 
of Munnsville, took first place and the Judd Brothers of 
‘Nelson, winners of last year’s tournament, took second 
we. Judd Brothers represented Nelson Grange. 
‘Both of these teams will compete at the State Fair.” 


OTSEGO COUNTY will be there of course. 
arlo P. Beals, county agent, says: ; 





‘The winners of the horseshoe pitching contest at 
sego County picnic were Howard Brown and 
Clyde Wright, both of Oneonta. These men are 
young men and both are planning on attending the 
te Fair with the idea of working out in your contest 


there.’ 





It Appeals to Old and Young. 


CHEMUNG COUNTY, represented by R. H. 
Hewitt, county agent, reports as follows: 

“The two teams which will compete in the horseshoe 
pitching contest are as follows: Roland Rose and Charles 
Moore, both Horseheads, New York, John Monks, 
Pine City, N. Y., and J. P. Moran, Elmira, N. Y. 

**Messrs. Rose and Moore won the contest at our 
picnic and were awarded a $10 prize.” 

The good old dairy county of SCHOHARIE 
has found time to forget the cows long enough to 
try out some golfers for the Syracuse contest. 
Ray F. Pollard, county agent, reports that the 
winners are Grover C. Guernsey and George 
Turner of East Cobleskill for first place, and 
Alfred Rickard and Charles Salsburg for second 
place. They will represent Schoharie County at 
Syracuse. Third position was won by Clayton 
Mattice and Wade Mattice, of North Blenheim. 

Harry C. Morse, county agent of FULTON 


COUNTY, announces that Clark Bennett and 
Floyd Fiske of Gloversville were their winners. 


Last but not least, Chester M. Austin, county 
agent of MONTGOMERY COUNTY, sends us 
the following report: 


ported and several have not yet been held. 
Therefore, it is very evident that there is 
going to be a “hot time in Syracuse.” We 
hope that we are going to be able to keep 


pegs and not at each other’s heads! 


MEET US AT THE FAIR. 


Hay—Most Important, Gets the Least 
Attention 
(Continued from page 147 


generally, if taken from a scanty dried pasture 
make a quick gain, but about one week will cover 
the time of increased milk flow. During this 
period, whatever its length, we are decreasing the hay 
crop for the following year to feed twice the time. 

These are facts—not fancies. Hay should 
generally be fed in the fall, at least two months 
earlier than is customary, chiefly because the 
feeder hasn’t got it to feed and have enough to 
last through the winter when no other feed supply 
is at hand. The combination of purchased grain 
and poor pasture is altogether too frequent in 
dairy sections. I am not talking about larger 
hay crops for baling alone but to feed our cows. 

I know from our own plan of feeding hay 
every day in the year something about a cow’s 
capacity for hay and she will show the good effects 
in the summer-time if we do not wait until the 
flow is down. Then there will be very little to the 
good. There is no use in discussing methods of 
securing better crops or better cows or better morals 
or anything else in this world until weare thoroughly 
convinced that it is something we want and ought to 
have, and so concerning a hay crop on a dairy farm. 
If there could come over us a general conviction that a 
better market for hay is found on our own farms already 
established that would not call in the pressers or buyers 
or a second hauling, we would be interested and would 
find ways and means at once. 








Delaware winners, left to right, Fred Gray, George 
Tweedie, William Miller, Clyde Constable, all of 
Walton. N. Y. The winners hold the cup. 
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the contestants throwing the shoes at the. 


























































































Next to pictures of 
the children, pictures 
of farm pets are first 
in interest, first for 
the memories they 
bring back. 

You'll make the 
pictures you want 
easily and well, the 
Kodak way. 











FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE 


“Kodak on the Farm” 


A new booklet, just off the press—and written 
just for farm folks, 

It tells in story style about the fun side and the 
practical side of picture-making on the farm. 
Thirty-two pages, forty-three illustrations, It’s in- 
teresting and entertaining—you’ll enjoy reading it. 

Call for a copy at your dealer’s or let us send 
you one by mail. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 

























































































Cooking and 
NOW A PLEASURE 


Reo wn joy cock and bake with a RED 
CROSS Range. The extra large fire box for 
coal or wood and the room: epee 
eg ing closets make it to prepare a 
we arrangement which guar- See akin ocd with ber lacie olort, 
antee perfect cooking and baking ; bot And the bright, np ey enamel 
Cae Taare. finish of these adds an 
abundance of cheer to the 

he BED Cake Sold by leading dealers. WRITE us for name of desler in your 
locality. Booklet on modern cooking or heating science and 
illustrated folders free on request. 

CO-OPERATIVE aly a a yy COMPANY 


RED CROSS 
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A FOR GAS AND 
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” peacass is peaches,” 


little Jerry once said Manager, Jersey Fruit Growers’ 
Cooperative Association 


when asked to define his 
favorite summer fruit. 
But Jerry has now grown up and he and 
modern growers know that one package 
of peaches varies greatly from another, 
depending upon the work of the growers 
and their efforts to place an honest pack 
of quality fruit upon the consumer's 
table. You will remember without 
difficulty the baskets of peaches we 
used to buy. No attention or thought 
was given to the grading of the pack; 
in fact, yellow peaches were often mixed 
with white varieties, regardless of their 
various uses or time of maturity. 

Now, however, upon the markets we 
find baskets of peaches which are well- 
graded, carefully packed, officially in- 
spected, and branded and labelled so 
that we know just what we are buying. 
Some are packed in the bushel baskets 
and some in the 24-quart carrier contain- 
ing six 4-quart baskets, or tills. The 
peaches from leading growers or their 
organizations can be recognized by a 
certain handiwork which has come into 
their packing and marketing. The size 
of the fruit is practically uniform, the 
quality is even throughout the package, 
and in very many cases a brand label or 
poster drawing attention to the pack is 
displayed by the dealer. 

The busy housewife needs no argument 
to convince her that a basket of well- 
graded peaches is economical for use in 
her household. Whether the fruit is to 
be eaten in the fresh form with the 
breakfast cereal or whether the peaches 
are to be used for canning purposes, a 
standard basket is her economy. 

The advent of peaches, packed and 
standardized according to fixed grades, is 
not mere accident. It is the result of 
years of consistent effort on the part of 
the growers to produce the popular 
varieties of peaches which meet the 
consumer’s needs and to offer those 
peaches in a package of known value to 
the consumer. In other words, it is the 
catering of modern peach-growers to the 
consumer’s needs. 


Business Methods Bring Progress 


This evolution in the marketing of 
peaches is a long story, and one filled 
with a record of failures as well as suc- 
cesses. We are all more or less familiar 
with the modern methods of peach 
culture to the point that the growers are 
renewing their orchards with varieties 
which meet popular favor—an example of 
keen business, the same as is found in the 
manufacturing industries. Modern meth- 
ods in spraying have reduced the waste 
in damaged fruit from insect and fungous 
pests. More recently, the thinning of 
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Catering to Consumers 


How Jersey Peach-Growers Do It—A Radio Talk 
By J.E. KLAHRE or 


G 


redistribution. But 
that is not the story ¢ 
the method used by 
operative marketing agg. 
ciations, which are responsible toa 
extent for the progress in marketing of food 
products. For example, the Jersey Fruit. 
Growers’ Cooperative Association, which 
represents through its membership of eight 
local units, and in turn through its individ. 
ual growers, practically half of the com 
mercial peach crop of New Jersey and, 
third of the early apple crop. This 
organization of the leading fruit-grower 
in central and southern New Jersey's 
great fruit belt is geographically the 
peach-marketing association nearest to 
metropolitan New York at this season of 
the year, when the movement of Ney 
Jersey aches is at its height, and 
practically all of the fruit upon thes 
markets is from near-by territory. 


The Jersey Fruit-Growers’ Task 


The organized growers in New Jersey 
operate as follows: When the individu 
grower has finished his task of producing 
and picking quality fruit, his organization 
steps in and, through central 
houses, the peaches are graded by e.- 
perienced workers, who follow rigid 
standards in sizing the fruit. The cull 
and damaged fruit is thrown out to be 
disposed of separately. The Jersey fruit- 
growers follow grades which have been 
established by the government in 
operation with the New Jersey State 
Bureau of Markets. As assurance to the 
consumers that the baskets of fruit are 
truly graded and honestly packed, the 
association makes arrangements for state 
inspectors at all packing-houses who off- 
cially certify to the state and government 
grades. The fruit packages are then 
marked according to the variety and the 
brand of the association, which, in this 
case, is the “Jersey Jerry” brand, and the 
fruit is ready for rapid distribution tos 
wide outlet of markets. 

For example, Elberta peaches, which 
are now just beginning to move to market 
—you all know them, that large, yellow 
variety, so excellent for eating on your 
cereal in the morning and one of the best 
varieties for canning purposes—go 
this same process of grading, packing, 
inspection and marketing. 

This journey of the fruit through th 
packing-houses eliminates the poo 
peaches which formerly went into the 
consumers’ package. The waste & 
disposed of at the point of origin ands 
not carried through to the consumer asi 
the old days. Through the development 
of wide market contacts through thei 
association, the organized growers finds 
ready outlet for their fruit, breaking up, 
to a large extent, the old bugaboo d 
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Try This 


Easy Method of Buying 


HIS new 726-page Catalogue will bring a 
new opportunity for saving and satisfac- 
tion into your home. 


You can tell how much this book will mean 
to you only by trial. Therefore, we make you 
this offer —one copy of this catalogue is yours 
free. Send for it. See for yourself that no 
other method of buying is so easy and pleasant 
as ordering by mail from Ward’s. You study 
Prices and descriptions at your leisure in your 
own home—then merely sit down and list the 
things you want. 


Your Savings Will Be Large 


$50,000,000 worth of merchandise was bought 
for this book. Bought by expert buyers in the 
best markets of the world—men whose trade 
is “buying,” whose only orders were, “Buy 
merchandise of quality, but buy at prices that 
will bring our customers the greatest possi- 
ble savings.” 


“Fillin the Coupon 


below 





It is a very great satisfaction to be sure of 
the quality of everything you buy. At 
Ward’s only reliable goods are sold. We offer 
no price baits. We never make a seemingly 
low price by sacrificing quality. We offer you 
only goods that will give you satisfaction— 
goods that will win you as a customer of Ward’s. 


For 52 years we have definitely guaranteed 
every transaction—‘‘ Your money back if you 
are not satisfied.” For 52 years our name has 
stood for unquestioned reliability and honest 
dealing. 


500,000 More Families Started 
Buying at Ward’s Last Year 


Half a million more families started buying at 
Ward’s last year! Half a million more families 
changed their habits of purchasing and took up 
this modern way of shopping—this most eco- 
nomical way of buying. Why not you, too? 



































is a House of 
SERVICE 


Your order will be shipped within 24 hours, 
When your order comes to Ward’s it is 
appreciated. It is given immediate and 
careful attention. Our success is built upon 
our service to our customers. 


So accept our offer. Send for this 726- 
page Catalogue. One trial of this simple 
economical method of shopping will con- 
vince you of the satisfaction and saving in 
buying by mail at Ward’s. 

The coupon will bring you your Cata- 
logue free. It costs you nothing to find out 
for yourself. Clip the coupon now. Send 
for the Catalogue today. 


r — ew eee -_—_ 
To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Dept.80-H 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Portland, Ore., 
Oakland, Calif., Fe. Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you) 


Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s com- 
plete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 











Montgomeéty Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City 





St. Paul Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, Calif. Ft. Worth 

















The State Fair 


STATE FAIR is an-arena for friendly competition. 

It is an educational opportunity. It is a medium of 
exchange for ideas and property. It isasocialevent. It isa 
refiection of agricultural optimism. It is an annual census 
of progressive agriculture. It is a pageant of progress. 


The crop and livestock products of a great common- 
wealth are on display. The best grains, the most nutriti- 
ous grasses, and the finest farm animals on exhibition 
give evidence of man’s progress in soil husbandry. 


Ever keeping pace with the progress of the world’s basic 
industry—agriculture—has been the development of the 
Nation’s arteries of transportation. Interdependent as are 
agriculture and transportation, it is becoming more and 
more evident that the prosperity of one depends upon the 
success of the other. 


Always in the lead to recognize the needs of the country, 
the New York Central Lines have spent millions upon 
millions of dollars in providing livestock cars, box cars 
for grain, and refrigerator cars. 

When visiting the State Fair, consider also the fact that 
the progress reflected there is, in a large measure, pos- 
sible through the foresight and progressiveness of the 
builders of our great railroad systems. 


At the New York State Fair the New York Central 
will have on exhibition one of the latest type of 

heavy locomotives, under full steam, and also three 
fully-manned railway mail cars. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON S&ALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH &LAKE ERIE 
AND. THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 


General Offices—466 Lexington Ave., New York 


NEW LFA 























The Spreader that embodies all the 
improvements developed in Spreader 
Building during the past 25 years. 
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Metal § ingles. V-Crimp, Corra- 
reson tam, en oceans oe 
Setter quality and lasting ontistectin™= =? oe 

Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 
pave great durability—man: ppm Fae , 
Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 








Visitors at the New York State Fair, at 
Syracuse, during the week of Septem- 
ber 8-13, will be interested in seeing 
the many new and important improve- 
ments in this most popular spreader. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 
COLDWATER, OHIO 
Manufacturers of NEW IDEA Transplanters 
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Pays To Dehorn 


Dehorned cows and steers 
are tler, safer and more 
profitable. Use the Key- 
stone. Itdoesthe work ina 
single stroke—no-rushing. 
Sold on money-back guar- 
antee. Write for circular. 


When writing to Advertisers 
Be sure to say you saw it 
in American Agriculturist. 
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Vegetable Growers to Meet at State Fair 


RESIDENT C. E. HAW, of the 

New York State Vegetable Growers 
Association, has called a meeting of this 
organization to be held in the Horticul- 
tural (Old Manufacturers and Liberal 
Arts) Building at the State Fair grounds, 
at Syracuse, at 11 o'clock Tuesday, 
September 9. This meeting is for the 
purpose of bringing together those who 
are interested in the further development 
of the vegetable exhibits and to further 
the drive for a new horticultural building 
on the fair grounds, It will also afford 


| vegetable men an opportunity to visit 


the exhibits in this department at the 
Fair. This display is, without question, 
one of the best in the country, and with 
improved labeling and skillful judging it 
now offers an unexcelled opportunity to 
compare variety types.—PauL Work. 


Among the Farmers 


ARMERS in many instances in Lewis 
County were still busily engaged 
during the third week in August in 
harvesting the bumper hay crop which is 
quite general in Northern New York, 
They have been greatly delayed the past 


| three weeks by frequent heavy rains with 


the result that large fields of hay have 
become over-ripe, with a resultant loss to 


| the dairyman, as hay in that condition 











| 
| 
| 


| the quality of the grain 


' will be better than usual. 


| loses much of its milk producing qualities. 


The frequent showers, though coming 
at this late season, are very beneficial to 
pastures and to early cut meadows. This 
means that they will produce an abun- 
dance of fall feed later on, as pastures 
seldom ever do more than just produce 
a bare living for dairy cattle at this season 
of the year. Therefore considerable 
benefit is derived from an abundance of 
rain in the latter part of the season. 


Grain Looks Good 


Although grain was sown late and 
delayed by much cold and frosty weather 
it is making fine growth of late and 
promises a heavy yield in case the 
weather improves in the very near future. 
It seems to be very late in ripening this 
year. Few fields are ready for harvest. 

Although corn and potatoes are main- 
taining a fair growth, it is a bit early to 
predict just what the outcome will be. 
An early frost, which often comes in 
September, would destroy the prospects 
of much of a crop of either commodity. 

The price of milk, which was around 
$1.70 per hundred pounds for the months 
of June and July, was very discouraging, 
and although dairymen have been prom- 
ised a substantial increase for the last 
half of August, the marked shrinkage in 
the flow of milk at the present time means 
a depleted check at the end of the month. 


Along the Southern Tier 


At the middle of August our farmers 
are mostly done with haying. The crop 
has been good in this section and most 
of it has been harvested in good condi- 
tion in spite of the catching weather we 
have had for a number 


Wherever taken off we find a fine seedj 
of cloverand timothy. The moist weather 
has favored the growth of these grasses, 

The Broome County Fair was held the 
week of August 12 to 16, and attracted 
the usual crowds. The display in 
lines was better than was expected 
because of the unfavorable crop-growing 
season. 

Frequent rains have kept pastures 
from drying up as much as in previous 
years. This has enabled cows to main. 
tain a fairly good yield of milk. Some 
wells, however, have gone dry. 

Eldon Rozelle, farmer, who was badly 
hurt when the ladder broke on which he 
was standing while painting his bam, 
is so he can get around again after being 
shut in several weeks, 

Thieves recently went into a vacant 
house of the farm of L. J. Emerson, on 
the road from Delano’s Corners to West 
Chenango and took some old furniture 
in broad daylight. Mr. Emerson placed 
the matter in the hands of State Troopers 
= 7 is ts that arrests will follow, 


New York County Notes 


Warren County—Farmers are nearly 
through haying and in general report 
more or less of a light crop. We had 
local showers during the second week of 
August. Potatoes are looking fine. 
Corn is very late and everything depends 
on weather conditions for a crop. We 
had a slight frost in some sections during 
the week ending the 16th. The apple 
crop will be poor. Milch cows are not 
doing well on account of poor feed. 
Pastures were damaged by white grubs 
last year. Grain and feed are advancing 
in price each week. The traffic on the 
state road is the heaviest it has ever 
been. We had a good attendance at the 
County Fair at Warrensburg. Summer 
houses were well filled during the last 
month.—R. T. A. 

Franklin County—The season has been 
several weeks late compared to normal 
in regard to practically all kinds of 
vegetation. Potatoes are making fairly 
rapid growth. Oats and other small 
grains have been doing very well. Nights 
have been too cool for corn which shows 
very uneven growth in most fields. A 
good many farmers have just finished 
hay harvest, the delay being due to wet 
weather and lack of help. The harvest 
this year is not so heavy as last year. 
Cows are shrinking rapidly in milk flow, 
but there are prospects of a better price 
for this month. Mill feeds~all remain 
very high in price. New potatoes are 
selling for a dollar a bushel; eggs 38¢ a 
dozen and butter 48c a pound. Farmers 
are getting their exhibits ready for the 
County Fair at Malone.—H. T. J. 

Nassau County—aA severe storm, the tail 
end of a hurricane, hit Long Island o 
Tuesday the 26th. We needed the ram 
for corn, young cabbage, etc. However, 
the wind put corn down almost flat @ 
the ground. 





of weeks. 

Robert Pitcher, a farm- 
er living near Maine 
village was severely and 
perhaps fatally injured 
August 9, when a pulley 
broke while unloading 
hay with a team and 
struck him in the head, 
fracturing the skull. Mr. 
Pitcher is a most estima- 
ble man, with a wife and 
several children. It is the 
hope of all his many 
friends that he may re- 
cover from this injury. 

The oat crop of this 
section is below the aver- 
age in quantity, al- 
though it is believed that |= 
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Cattaraugus County Contestants in Action 
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Pennsylvania Farm News 
Berkshire Breeders Will Exhibit at Chicago 


|‘ keeping with the program out- 
lined at their annual meeting at 
Harrisburg last January, the Pennsyl- 
yania Berkshire Breeders’ Association has 
made much progress thus far during 1924. 

The 1923 car-load of Pennsylvania 
Berkshire barrows, furnished by over 60 
different breeders, made an enviable 
record at the 1923 Chicago International 
Livestock Show. The car-load was 
entered in the class weighing from 200 
to 225 pounds and won second prize in 
one of the largest contests that has ever 
been held at Chicago. When the load of 
barrows were sold, they brought fifty cents 
per hundred more than the load placed 
first, and the Berkshires sold for $10.25, 
or just one dollar less per ewt. than the 
grand champion load of the show. 

This record the Pennsylvania Berk- 
shire men hope to better at Chicago next 
December. Forty-eight breeders have 
donated eighty outstanding March and 
April barrows to be fitted at the Penn- 
sylvania State College under the direc- 
tion of the college herdsman, Guy 
Stearns, who fitted the last Pennsylvania 
car. Mr. Grimes, in charge of swine 
work at the college, says the barrows are 
a better lot than last year. The car-load 
this year shows better than ever the re- 
sults of community swine-breeding work 
and proper selection of breeding stock in 
the uniformity and type of individuals. 

This project, the major part of the 
Pennsylvania Berkshire Breeders’ pro- 


gam for 1923, will mean much to 
promote Pennsylvania’s most popular 
breed of hogs. The men who have 


donated the car-load and made the under- 
taking possible deserve much credit. 
Dr. Havner and Mr. Madison of the 
swine extension department at the col- 
lege have done much toward the success 
of the car in their selection of the barrows 
and with their management through 
the feeding and showing. 

The following Berkshire breeders have 
donated barrows to the 1924 Pennsyl- 
vania car-load. 


Consigner Address 
INS << oc hahaha diana pecan eae Brookville. 
M. Earle Moore ia intigneecnnaed Reynoldsville. 
Pred A. Moore Reynoldsville. 
Alex Cooper Reynoldsville. 
T. P. Smith Falls Creek. 
James H. Marshall . .Brockwayville. 
A. M. Wilson Allens Mills, 
W. A. Haag Oliveburg. 
C.R. Jordan Oliveburg. 
J.G. Schwab Punxsutawney. 
D. W. Bish Frostburg. 
Alpha Hazelett Punxsutawney. 
0. W. Minnich North Point. 
A.W. Bish Porter. 
A.A. Neville North Point. 
Byron Anthony North Point. 
Jack Neale Punxsutawney. 
T. J. Stevenson Reynoldsville. 
D. H. Doverspike Punxsutawney 
Joe Rhodes Cloe, Penna. 
Hollis Greene Reynoldsville. 
J. W. Weigle . .Gardeers. 
G. E. Tanger York Springs. 
LT. Zook Belleville. 
i. 8. W agner Carlisle. 
Laurel Locks Farms Pottstown. 
Penhurst Farm Narberth. 
Geo. Neff Doylestown. 
C.L, Wilkie Rushland. 
Woodbrooke Furn Southampton. 
- M. Bende Landisville. 
Mrs. H. S. N Columbia. 
. F. _. Lie, . 
Sycamore Farms jougiasville. 
RM. Altman Sligo. 
JM. Hindn Corsica. 
3.8. Yocom Douglasville. 
1. Yoeom Douglasville. 
€.8. Adams Reading. 
Palmyra Quarry Farms Palmyra. 
W. F. Rischel ..Center Hall. 
Dus Dippe Stillwater. 
H. 8. Catchill Peachbottom. 
Brinton Hanover. 
A.B. C. Williams York Springs. 
Farm Bennezette. 


October 18th has been set aside for 
the Berkshire Field Day at the Pennsyl- 
Vania State College. The State Associa- 
tion will make an effort to have a real 
gathering of the Berkshire crowd to 
mspect the car-load at that time.—J. 
P. Winstow. 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
Otiver D. Scuock 
THE annual picnic of farmers of the 
Susquehanna Valley, between Sun- 
y and Selinsgrove, grows in magnitude 
ad attendance yearly, and this year 
Proved no exception. Judge Miller of 


Susquehanna county, vice-president of 
the Dairymen’s League and chief counsel, 
was the principal speaker. 

The drought of the past three weeks 
has offset the growth of many crops in a 
serious degree. Corn and potatoes, as 
well as pasturage, are affected by the 
dry weather. Apples show a sharp 
decline in the estimated yield, due to 
the heavy drop of immature fruit. 

The Kutztown, Berks County, Agricul- 
tural Fair, one of the oldest organizations 
of its kind, attracted a large attendance. 
The farm and garden exhibits were 
splendid, but late varieties of fruit still 
lack color and size. 

Shartlesville Grange members united in 
purchasing the fall supply of commercial 
fertilizers. They cooperate whenever any 
considerable quantity of farm supplies are 
necessary to supply their membership. 

Russet varieties of potatoes far eclipsed 
nearly if not every other popular variety 
in point of hardiness and productiveness. 
Many varieties suffered from an attack of 
early blight. 

Poultry is again proving to be a valu- 
able adjunct of farm production. Dressed 
poultry (old) sells at 40 to 55e per pound; 
spring chickens, dressed, 50c to $1.75 per 
head; eggs 40 to 50c per dozen. Young 
ducks are in special demand. 

State authorities have decreed in 
unmistakable language that county fair 
managers will not be paid any appropria- 
tions by the Commonwealth unless the 
amusement features on the fair grounds 
are properly regulated. Gambling, im- 
moral shows, sale of alcoholic drinks, etc., 
must be prohibited. It is but proper to 
add that there has been a very material 
improvement along this line within recent 
years throughout Pennsylvania, and 
agricultural fairs stand updn a higher 
educational plane than ever before. 

Regardless of “blue-sky laws,” ques- 
tionable oil and stock investment schemes 
are again being largely exploited in 
farming districts through the medium of 
literature forwarded by mail. Some of 
our agricultural counties have been 
especially vulnerable and as a result, 
invested largely but not always well. 

Grange picnics are popular in many 
localities, attracting large crowds. John 
G. McSparran, Master of the State 
Grange, is elated with the growth of 
the membership and is in continual 
demand as a speaker at these rural 
gatherings. 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. N. GLoverR 


HE farms of the Frederick estate in 
East Buffalo Township, Union Coun- 
ty, were sold on the 16th. The home farm 
of 82 acres was bought by Charles 
Frederick, the present tenant, for $8200; 
and the 89-acre farm was bought by 
John M. Erdley for $89 an acre. They 
are both good farms and the former is 
along the State road and near a school. 
The Arbogast farm of 42. acres in 
Buffalo Township was bid to $3800 at 
public sale on the 23rd, but not sold, as 
they want four thousand for it and it was 
appraised at $4500. 

The showers have put the soil in good 
condition for plowing and harrowing in 
preparation for wheat seeding. Warmer 
weather is helping corn to mature and 
make ears. : 

Some rural schools opened on the 25th 
of August for the eight-month term. The 
encampment and picnic at Centre Hall 
next week promises to have a large 
exhibit of implements and a_ good 
attendance. At the tri-county farmers’ 
picnic at Rolling Green there were210,000 





WOLVERINE 


The 1000 Mile Shoe 


The “‘All Work” 
Just the Shoe You 
Want for Plowing 
to Keep Out Dirt 
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Versailles, Mo. 

March 8, 1924. 
Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
Rockford, Michigan 

I have worn one pair of Wolverine 
High Top shoes for 27 months and 
they haven’t any holes in them yet. 
I bought them in Tipton, Mo., and 
want to know if there is any place 
nearer me than Tipton and also want 
catalog. 

Yours truly, 
PAUL MERRIOTT 

Star Route, Versailles, Mo. 





1,000 Miles Wear 
and They Always Stay Soft 


—the Secret Is in Our Leather 


In every mail we receive let- 
ters likethe oneabove. Men write 
us that these shoes actually out- 
wear threeordinary pairs. There’s 
areal reason why you get so much 
longer wear out of Wolverines. 


these hides, That’s why you can 
expect such different service from 
these work shoes. The secret is 
in the leather. We tan the hides 
ourselves. And we specialize 
only on work shoes, 





They are made of a 
different material 
from any other work 
shoe we know. It’s 
a genuine Cordovan 
horsehide. The 
toughest leather 


Wolverine 
Comfort Shoe 





This Wolverine is so pli- 


For farm, shop, 
lumber camp, oil 
fieldor mines, and for 
every season, there 
is a Wolverine horse- 
hide shoe exactly 
suited to your needs. 








persons present, and the display of farm 
machinery was very good. 

Honey will not be so plentiful this fall 
as bees have not done as well at storing 
honey as usual. Prices: wheat, $1.20; 
corn, $1.15; oats, .55; potatoes, $1; eggs, 
.30; butter, .42; chickens, .22; veal calves, 
10. 


a 


known. chlo and cit pen sen | Lty it. You'll say 
They use the same canine Te wearelie iron there never was such 

leather on baseballs. | youhave a shoe on,it is | Shoe for wear. And 

It’s the only onethat ay ps or for comfort, too! 


can stand the terrific 
pounding. Cossack 
saddles, too, aremade 


of it. But, until recently it 
couldn’t be used for work shoes. 
For it always tanned up too stiff. 


Now by a process of our own 
we can tan it soft. Softer even 
than ordinary leathers. It is 
thick. But you can bend it in 
your fingers like oiled rawhide. 





where youdonotencoun- 
ter wet weather, wear 
this Comfort Shoe. A 
blessing to the feet. 








dealer. 


will find in no other work shoe. 


Only the choicest horsehides 
are used in Wolverines. And only 
the tough, long-fibre butts of 


i Name 


Ifyourshoe dealer 
cannot supply you, 
please write us. 


We'll send youa catalog and the 
name of the nearest Wolverine 


Wolverine Shoe & 
Tanning Corp. 
Formerly Michigan Shoemakere 
Rockford, Michigan 


me sme ee eR RE CR US NS 
And it always stays soft. Even G eutesees Shoe & Tanning Corp. 
after many wettings it dries out 
soft as velvet. Something you | verine dealer and catalog. 


j Dept. 93 , Rockford, Michigan 
Please send me name of nearest Wol- 





| Address 





| P.O. and State... 
| My dealer is ............... 


l 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


Six Days—Six Nights 


Wonderful Lighting Spectacle With 
Fireworks Display | 








Races 


ATTRACTIONS BEST IN THE LAND 


Circus Acts-—Grand Circuit Horse 
Horse Show—Auto Races 
Band Concert—Dog Show 





Largest Draft Horse, Live Stock, Poultry, 
Pet Stock and Agriculture Exhibits 
in the Country 





Horse Races will be called Rain or Shine as State 
Fair Plant includes Wet Weather Track 





Night Horse Show in New Half Million 
Dollar Coliseum 





Country’s Largest Fair Building Devoted 
Entirely to Exhibit of Fruits, Flowers 
and Farm Products 





NEW EDUCATIONAL FEATURES IN ALL BUILDINGS 











YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS THIS 


THE GREATEST EXPOSITION 


OF THE YEAR 


SYRACUSE, SEPT. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 





























You Are Invited 


to visit 


THE JEFFERSON 
FARMS EXHIBIT 


of 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
CATTLE 


at 
The following fairs: 
New York State Fair, 
Eastern States Exposition, 
Springfield, Mass 


New Hampshire State Fair, 
Rochester, N 


Is there not some chance to make 
money that you are overlooking ? 


Farm Address: Jefferson, Maine 
De. K. J. SEULKE, Pres. and Gen'l Mer. 


Syracuse, N. Y 























A hed bett es 


reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll Evil 
Quittor, Fistula and infected 
sores quickly as it isa positive 
antiseptic and germicide. Plecsant 
to use; does not blister or re- 
move the hair, and you cas 
work the horse. $2.50 per bottle 
delivered. 


Book 7 R Free 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 579 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 









SUNRAY FURNACES 


Built to Heat Every Room in 

Your Home at a Minimum Cost 

ae st UsHOys # rite 
a 


| 
| 


A BETTER 
FURNACE | 
ATA 
LOWER 
PRICE 


PIPE or 
PIPELESS 


EASY TO 
INSTALL 





All cast iron construction—self cleaning 
radiator—easy to operate-—-use any 
kind of fuel—fully guaranteed | 


These furnaces made by one of the oldest, largest 

and best known successful furnace manufacturers in 

the United States. Write for Illustrated Circular 
and our Exceptional Low Price Offer. 


SUNRAY FURNACE CO, 
106 LINCOLN ST. AKRON, OHIO 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


‘ . “! Saved 26\c a Rod,” says J. E 
* Londry, Weedsport, N. Y. You alsosavo. 





i We Pay the Freight. Write for Free 
: Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 203 MUNCIE. IND. 
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Getting Started with Sheep 


Mark J. Smith Gives Advice to a Beginner 


We would like some information about what kind of 
sheep would do the best here in northern New York. At 
present we have 70 head of stock in all and milk 50 to 55. 
Do you think sheep would pay here? What time of the 
year should we buy sheep and how many head of shee; 
would a 70-cow farm keep? We have 400 acres nearly 
pasture and meadow.—D. W. J., Oneida County, N. Y. 


T would appear to me that you are 
ideally situated to profitably engage 


| in sheep raising, providing, of course, that 


your land is not low and wet. Judging 
from your location, as shown on the .nap, 
I would expect most of your land to be 
upland. 

[ believe that well-cared-for sheep will 
pay larger returns, in your section, than 
any other type of livestock considering 
the amount of feed and labor required. 
Regarding the time of the year to buy, 
that, of course, depends upon conditions 


| and opportunities. I like to buy sheep in 


the spring that are nearly wintered, that 
are to lamb, and that are yet in their 
fleeces—this is the same as buying three 
articles in one. Last year sheep I bought 
in this way stood me practically nothing 
after the lambs were sold. I bought the 
best flock of grade ewes in this section in 
April last for $16 a head. The price 
looked big at the time but the sale of wool 
and lambs per ewe for the season was 
$14.50. The first bunch mentioned had 
been shorn and cost $10.00 per head. I 
bought a deck of grade Delaine ewes this 
spring that were unshorn and heavy with 
lamb in Washington County, Pennsyl- 
vania. Although not public property, I 
am going to tell you what they cost me— 
ibout $10.25 delivered here. I already 
have lambs from ten of them. I sold the 
$16 ewes, bought last spring, in October 
for $12.00. Locally such ewes as I bought 
in Pennsylvania are bringing $15.00. 


Advantages in Fall Buying 


There are advantages in buying sheep 


| in the fall for most people. They can be 


bred as desired and when desired—usually 
more sheep are for sale in the fall. For 
most people the one best way to get a 
flock of sheep together is to save ewe 
lambs from their foundation ewes and 
raise them. Perhaps you can buy a few 
native ewes locally, buy a good ram and 
save the lambs. As to the number, that 
depends upon the man—in your case, 
knowing as you do how to take care of 
stock, perhaps about thirty would be a 
nice, practical flock for you to start with. 
The carrying capacity of land for sheep 
varies with the land. I have a 16-acre 
pasture that takes care of from 25 to 30 
sheep and their lambs a season. 

Best results are obtained when pastures 
are rotated—on two weeks and off two 
weeks. In the old country forage crops 
are raised and sheep hurdled, expensive 


-possible number. 


land is stocked with sheep four times as 
heavily as we do in this country—theg 
when they plant a crop they get some 
thing. This requires shepherding. Two 
great health preservers of sheep are: large 
range on the one hand and the use of the 
plow on the other, the former system js 
our Rocky Mountain range method. 

When you get your flock up to a 
hundred ewes you will be able to judge 
what you can do with regard to the 
Most people succeed 
best with sheep when they start in g 
relatively small way and grow into the 
business as their experience increases. 

There is no type of breeding ewe that 
surpasses, for practical purposes, the 
half-blood Merino ewe—this is the type of 
sheep that most commercial flock owners 
are striving for. The Corriedale js 
practically that, only the type has been 
fixed by breeding operations in New 
Zealand over a long period of years. 
Constitution is first in importance in a 
sheep. Health precedes profit. Dorset- 
Merinos make good sheep. As your 
number increases the need for Merino 
blood to make them run together in large 
numbers and keep healthy, becomes more 
imperative. All Down breeds are good for 
their particular purpose. 





Veterinary Inquiries 


We have a cow that had a teat bitten off by a shoat. 
It healed all right but her udder has gathered and broken 
on that side ever since. Six months have passed since it 
happened. The milk from the other quarters seems to be 
all right but I have never used it. Can you tell me any- 
thing I can do for her?—W. S. B., New York. 

I’ is most practical for you to have a 

good veterinarian come and examine 
the animal. There is no question but 
what a slight operation is necessary and 
it may be that it would be possible to 
regain the quarter again. The outbreak 
shows that pus is confined in that part of 
the udder and should have proper drain- 
age in order to overcome this condition, 

* x * 


Could you tell me how to cure one of my horses? We 
bought it last fall together with our farm, after it had been 
caught in a barb wire fence. But it did not look bad then. 
During the winter the owner never took care of the sore 
and in the spring when we took possession of the place, it 
had spread almost around the whole leg. It is just over 
the foot and full of proud flesh. If the horse works it does 
not seem to hurt much, but if he stands still he will bite om 
it until it is bleeding. 

IRE cuts are usually very serious 

conditions to treat and often take 
a long time to heal. We would suggest 
that you have the following compounded 
at your local pharmacy: 1 pint raw 
linseed oil, 1 ounce potassium nitrate, 
1 ounce lead acetate, 1 ounce sulphurie 
acid, 14 ounce carbolic acid. Apply this 
to the cuts with a small brush or feather 
once or twice a day. 











FATTENING LAMBS IN THE CORNFIELD 


‘HERS is no place where lambs will thrive better and do so little damage as in standing 
corn. They may be turned into the corufield as soon as the roasting ear stage is 
passed and the corn has commenced to harden. ~ 
They strip the seeds from the weeds, thereby destroying the seed, as weed seed pic 
by sheep never grow. They remove the lower blades from the corn, thus making it more 
easily harvested either by hand or by harvester. 
The lambs will not bother the ears as long as there is an abundence of weeds and corm 


blades within reach. 
to other pastures. 


When they have the rows well cleaned out they may be remo 
This method is practiced largely in some sections of the countrys 


and has proved a very successful way of destroying the weeds and fattening the lambs. 


—Lewis Dieffenbach, Pennsylvania. 
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Help the Dairy Industry 






A Plan to Reduce Costs and Increase Prices 


AVERY farmer 
E knows that the 
success of his business depends upon two 
chief factors, economic production and 
good markets. So much has been said 
in recent years about the marketing 
problem that many of us have forgotten 
or lost sight of the fact that economic pro- 
duction, which means chiefly keeping the 
costs of production down, is EQUALLY 
IMPORTANT. We have perhaps expect- 
ed too much of cooperative marketing. Let 
us by all means continue to cooperate, but 
let us at the same time never forget that 
the strongest cooperative organization 
never can save the man who does not 
raise his products by good business 
methods. . 

There is not much point in slaving long 
hours to raise stuff which is continually 
marketed below the costs of production. 
But it is equally true that sales prices will 
be determined on the production costs of 
good farmers and not on those of poor 
ones. 

I have been connected directly or in- 
directly with the dairy business practi- 
cally all of my life, and of late I have been 
giving a great deal of thought as to what 
could be done by dairymen if they would 
work together, even in a small way, to 
lower their costs of production in addition 
to marketing their products. Out of 
this thought I want to propose a plan 
which I believe workable, and which will, 
even if followed in a comparatively small 
way, be of a lot of help. 


The Plan in a Nutshell 


In a word, the plan is this. To get at 
least ten thousand dairymen in the New 
York milk shed to pledge that, between 
now and April, 1925, they will get rid of 
at least one cow from their herd for meat 
purposes. This cow can be fatted and 
that part which cannot be eaten while 
fresh can be canned, In this way the 
family will be kept in meat all during the 
winter. A large number of farm women 
have learned the secret of canning meat 
so that when it comes out it is practically 
as good as when it is fresh. Many home 
bureau clubs have done a lot of good in 
putting on demonstrations showing how 
to can meat so it will keep well, and any- 
one who wishes may get complete in- 
formation through the home bureau 
agents or the State Colleges of Agri- 
culture. 

There are also many fine possibilities in 
the formation of neighborhood meat 
clubs. A few families in a neighborhood 
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could agree to each 
kill a cow at different 
periods so that fresh meat might be had 
by all of them practically all of the time. 
Of course, there is always the possibility 
also of selling the cow to the local butcher. 
The only reservation on the disposal of a 
cow is that she must be sold for meat 
purposes. It does not help the situation 
any to merely transfer a poor producer 
from one farm to another. 

“That’s all right,” some who read this 
will say, “but what cow shall I kill? All 
of mine are good producers.” 

That might be true, for a comparatively 
few herds, but I know from my own ex- 
perience that at least 90% of the dairy- 
men have at least one cow in their herd 
that they know way down in their hearts 
is not paying her keep. They know this 
even though they have kept no records of 
any kind. She is so much poorer than 
the best cows in the herd that her de- 
ficiencies are well known, whether the 
farmer admits them or not. He simply 
has not gotten around yet to get rid of her. 


Ideal Winter Work 


Now why cannot we all work together 
to eliminate these cows during the 
winter? What better job could we do in 
cooperation, for every individual and for 
the whole industry? It is this class of low 
producers that is not only keeping down 
the profits for the individual farmer, but 
it is her milk that makes the surplus and 
keeps down the prices for everybody. 

If you stop and think about this plan, 
I think you will agree it has a great many 
good points. It is not hard to put into 
action, will not cost a single dairyman a 
cent; but on the other hand will put 
money in his pockets. It will help the 
whole industry and it will raise the 
standard of living by improving the diet 
of all those who consume a part of the 
meat at home. 

It is too bad many of the old-fashioned 
practicestof our fathers and grandfathers 
have disappeared from country districts. 
Then most farmers would kill a_ beef 
sometime during the fall and winter. It 
used to be a regular thing. We probably 
eat more meat now than they did then, 
but instead of raising it, and preparing it 
for own table, we sell it to the butcher 
and then buy it back in small quantities 
AT TWO AND THREE TIMES THE 
ORIGINAL PRICE, or else we buy 
western beef at thesame hard retail prices. 

I think that we are beginning to realize 

(Continued on page 162) 
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= DowvougsMilka@ouse 
for a Profit or 2a Loss? 


Not such a foolish question as it sounds. Thousands 
of dairymen are milking thousands of cows, twice every 
day, without realizing a penny in return for their trouble. 
They don’t know it because they don’t keep records of 
feed consumedand milk produced by each cow each day. 





When you have your cows back in stanchions this 
fall, start keeping records. Get rid of the boarders if 
you have to give them away. Feed aration built around 
BUFFALO CORN GLUTEN FEED or DIAMOND 
CORN GLUTEN MEAL as its protein basis. Un- 
profitable cows on such a ration are apt to be unprofit- 
able on any ration. 

Spend less for feed and boost the milk price by eliminat- 
ing the costly surplus from boarder cows. Fewer cows, better 
cows and the right feed will do it—make up your mind to 


that this fall........We have a ration card that will help 
you. Write for it. 


IN EVERY 
LIVE DEALER’S STOCK 
AND EVERY GOOD 
DAIRY RATION 


Corn Products 
Refining Co. 


Chicago 





New York 





23% Protein 40% Protein 
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WORLD’S CHAMPION FOR REPRODUCTION DEAD 


Wer has been received that Financial King’s Interest, the pure-bred Jersey that 
holds the world’s record for reproduction, all breeds, died at the Greystone Jersey 
Farm, Pennsylvania, on August 6th, at the age of 24 years and 7 months. 

This marks the close of one of the most notable careers that is to be found in live- 
Stock history, for during-her lifetime Financial King’s Interest was the mother of twenty 


heifer calves and one bull calf 


Unfortunately she was not tested until she was in her 


nineteenth year, but even at that great age she produced, with calf, 401.09 pounds of 
butter-fat, and followed this with another official test in her twentieth year, when she 


again produced over 400 pounds of fat. 


At the 1923 National Dairy Show she was exhibited with ten other of the greatest 
Jerseys that have ever been gathered together, and was the center of a great deal of 


interest. 


Mr. Sharples, her owner, is having her head mounted, in recognition of her useful life 


and wonderful record. 











Dispersal Sale of Registered and Grade Guernseys 
the property of Mr. A. A. Gillette 
at 
Locust Grove Farm, Lima, N. Y. (19 miles from Rochester) 


Friday, September 12, 1924 
at 11 A.M. Eastern Standard Time 





The offering is headed by 

Marshie’s Moonlight May King 56887 

Sire: Moonlight King of Anna Dean Farm 29586 AR. 

Dam: Marshie D.V. 67481 (AR. 6858) 12038.70 Ibs. milk, 691.61 Ibs. fat (Class E); 14729.90 Ibs. milk, 
915.05 Ibs. fat, 2nd cow Class B. 

Included in the sale are several A.R. cows; some splendid heifers, fresh cows, a few choice calves, a well bred 

yearling bull ready for service and a number of choice high-class Grade Guernseys of the best dairy quality 

A good, working herd, which has been regularly tested and bred for production. 

For Catalogue address 


LEANDER F. HERRICK, Sale Manager, 495 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 











CATTLE 


HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS 


250 head of fresh cows and close springers to select 
from. If you are in the market for fancy young cows 
that are large in size and heavy producers it will pay 
you to see this stock. Tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N. Y. 
Telephone 1476 
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SWINE BREEDERS 


200—Pigs For Sale—200 


Chester and Yorkshire Cross and Berkshire and Chester Cross 
6 to 7 weeks old $4.50 8 to 9 weeks old $5.00 
Also pure bred Berkshire and Chester sows or boars. 
7 weeks old $6 each. All these pigs are healthy and 
fast growing. I will crate and ship from 1 to 100 

Cc.O. D. on approval. 


A.M. LUX, 206 Washington St., Woburn, Mass. 

















Big Type Polands recs \tiors 


Want to close out surplus stock to make room. If you 
want a choice young Boar or Sow, or a Pair of Pigs, an- 
swer this Ad. at once and get real Bargain. Best Breed- 
ing. Registered. Write at once fot Pees ete 

G. S. HALL, FARMDALE, OHIO 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


160 NEW YORK erate DAIRY Cows 


AUGUST and SEPTEMBER 
ALL YOUNG PERFECT GOOD SIZE MILKY 
CANDOR, N. Y. OSWALD S. WARD & SONS 
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Moncrief Furnaces- 
Make the Thermometer Jump —Not the Coal File! 


and everybody’s 


eated home, not 
comes to paying 


furnace m 





aking. 


Distributed by 
E. L. GARNER 
177 23rd Street, Jackson Hts., Long Island, N. Y. 


F. H. HANLON 
Batavia, N. Y. 
Made by 
The Henry Furnace & Fdry. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


MONCRIEF 
FURNACES 





too. Gloom finds no abiding 
yo in a Moncrief Furnace 


Big heating efficiency with low 
fuel cost is no accident with 
Moncrief Furnaces, but the re- 
sult of rugged materials and 
honest workmanship, backed 
by thirty years’ experience in 


E moment your Moncrief 
Furnace gets on the job, the 
thermometer goes up at once 


spirits f° up, 


even when it 


the fuel bill. 


Among the 
points of 
Moncrief 
merit are 
Fire pot,—in two pieces with perpendicu- 
lar sides. 

Radiator—return flue type, extra large. 

Air chambers extra large,—insure full de- 
livery of warm air and easy cold air return, 
Double inner casing with dead air space. 
Two Gallon Waterpan assures proper 
humidity. 

Roomy ashpit and door. All doors have 
beaded edges. All joints are grooved and 
fitted. 

Write us for the name of the Moncrief Dealer 
nearest vou 
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OLVAY brings better, greater crops 
the first harvest. SOLVAY makes 


sour soil sweet and releases all fertility 


he land contains to hasten growing 


crops to full maturity. 


Most farm lands need lime, and none 


is better than Solvay Pulverized Lime- 
stone —high test, non-caustic, furnace 


dried, and ground fine to spread easily. 


Every farmer should read the 
Solvay Booklet on Liming 
—sent FREE on request, 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. Syracuse, N. ¥. 





Fipe - Pipeless = Thee Fipe - Masestic Moncriet 
LIME t= LAND 











Where You Will Quickly 
Find a Buyer For What 
You Have to Sell 


The Classified Columns of the 
AmericaN AGRICULTURIST are 
conducted in the interest of our 
subscribers. For only 5c a word, 
you can place your message be- 
fore 130,000 up-to-date farmers 
in the Eastern States, within easy 
shipping distance. If you have 
anything to sell, trade or buy, use 
our Classified Columns. 


READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS 
ON PAGE 162 

















Oily ue aan 
sets in fireborofany 
stove or furnace: ne ‘en 
96% air and 4% oilj 
Gives three times the 
heat of coal, and cheap- 
er: Better ing and 
baking: Installed with- (j 
out damage tostovein 
five minutes—tofurnace 
in an hour. Over 60,000 
in use; Sold on money- 
back guarantee and 30- 
day free trial; Low in« 
troductory price to first 
users in locality; Write 
today for Free Book. 
“Beientific Oil Burning.” Mention wheth 
rnace. NTERNATIONAL HEATING CO, 
Dept.132-Y,117 South 14th St. St. Louis, 









er for stove or 





7 Guaranteed Time 
er. 






Sold. EARN BIG 
cards TO-DAY. 
We trust you till goods are sol 
AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO, 
- . 





Given for selling o 
30 cards of Dress Snap-Fas- 
teners at 10c per card. Basil 
MONE 
OR PREMIUMS. Order your 
Send no money. 






Pa. 
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Fall Strawberry Hints . 


For the Man Who Grows Them in a Small Way 


T= garden 
strawberry, like 
Indian corn, the potato and a lot of other 
good things, is 100% American. From 
its humble beginnings (about 1840) it has 
come to occupy, commercially, the most 
important place among all the so-called 
small fruits. And there is a double 
reason. It is the most popular as a fresh 
fruit for table use, and it is a profit-pro- 
ducing ‘crop. 

As a commercial proposition, however, 
late summer or fall is no time to start a 
plantation. This chat is meant for the 
farmer and suburbanist who grow straw- 
berries primarily for their own use—to 
keep peace in the family. While the 
grape, on the table four months in the 
year, is a more important small fruit in 
food-value, it probably took a thousand 
years to get a hold upon popularity such 
as this humble first comer of spring 
already has in its eighty years. 

The strawberry plant is so constituted 
that a bed may be started by trans- 
planting any month in the year when the 
ground is not actually frozen. But 
there are two recognized seasons for this 
work: April-May and the present time, 
which is in some ways the better of the 
two, especially for the real garden “fan” 
with a liking for fancy work. Pot-grown 
plants that have been carefully selected 
will give a half crop next spring besides a 
bumper crop a year later. In case of the 
everbearing strawberry, fall is the better 
time to start them. 


Methods of Growing 


For garden use, plants may be set in 
rows three feet apart every 15 to 20 
inches—no closer, and these, after once 
fruiting, be allowed to make a few runner 
plants until these stand 6 to 8 inches 
apart, making what is called the narrow 
matted row, but retaining an aisle of one 
foot width. But if there is plenty of land, 
as in the usual farm garden, set them in 
four-foot rows, two feet apart. It will be 
easier work caring for them. This is the 
regulation field-culture distance. 

Do not set other than new plants nor 
before about September first unless well 
potted. With any others there is great 
risk in August from the burning sun and 
less frequent rains. Careless work here 
will never win unless the season happens 
to be favorable. 

Use rich garden soil only. Never set a 
strawberry on newly turned turf, on poor 
land or where so low or flat there is 
danger of mud in summer or flooding in 
winter. If manure is needed, let it be in 
the form of chemicals only. Any other 
will heap up trouble in the form of weeds 
—the constant bane of this relatively 
plodding plant. Acid phosphate, well 
incorporated with the soil before setting 
(1000 Ibs. per acre) is almost a complete 
manure until near blossoming time, then, 
topdress a 4-10-6 liberally. Unlike most 
garden plants, they do not require the 
land to be sweet or limed tho there must 
be plenty of humus for best results, well 
rotted turf being the best. 


Giving Berries Winter Protection 


Clean and frequent culture is the only 
other requisite until the ground freezes, 
then immediately apply a mulch that 
while always admitting air gives a com- 
plete shade from winter sun. It is not 
the freezing but sudden thawing that 
injures the crowns and heaves out the 
roots. Use any kind of clean straw, 
salt hay, pea-haulm, corn-stover or even 
pine needles—but never forest leaves, as 
these sometimes settle down air-tight. 

Then, in March, or whenever the 
crowns begin to show signs of growing, 
rake the mulch into each aisle for later 
returning about the plants. If stover or 
rough haulm was used in winter, shorter 
softer stuff must now replace it. This is 
scattered lightly above the plants just 
before the blossom stems rise. With a 


By DAVID STONE KELSEY 


little hand help 
these will grow up 
thru it, protecting the fruit from the 
ground. Do not fear smothering now. 
The rains pound down and decay the 
stiffest straw. Use it freely. Never per- 
mit yourself to grow gritty fruit. 


Varieties That Are Desirable 


The only safe rule is to plant the kind 
that others have succeeded with in your 
immediate neighborhood. With a few 
notable exceptions such as the recent 
Howard 17, the Chesapeake and Premier, 
which are so vigorous they are almost 
sure-fire everywhere, no expert feels safe 
to recommend by name. The wildness 
has not yet been bred out of this gamey 
plant. It has strong likes and dislikes 
not yet fully understood, every variety 
succeeding in this place and failing in 
that, and vice versa, without any ap. 
parent rule. 

More thian 1800 named “varieties” 
have been listed and offered for sale by 
reliable growers. Perhaps a hundred or 
more, now twenty years old, are locally 
still favorites. Here in the eastern 
States Sample, Abington, Glen Mary, 
Wm. Belt, Bubach, Late Stevens, Gandy, 
Dunlap, Marshall, Kellog, Heritage and 
Big Joe, with Progressive, Superb and 
others among the more recent everbearing. 
All these have their enthusiastic en- 
dorsers. 


Set Only Good, Strong Plants 

No variety will satisfy unless good 
plants are set and then thoroughly cared 
for. Only the strongest plants should 
ever be used. Those first formed on a 
runner from the mother plant are far 
preferable to any farther away. Pre- 
cisely like what we erroneously term 
““seed”’ potatoes, the runner strawberry 
plant is but a “bud extension”—not a 
new generation at all. Yet people who 
would not plant potato parings or long- 
cut potato “seed’’ with spindling, sec- 
ondary sprouts, will unthinkingly accept 
and transplant by the thousand the weak 
tip plants dug from the aisles by un- 
scrupulous dealers. 

The plant set should be o1g—fresh dug 
from strong, thick-stemmed runners and 
have stout crowns. Then clip off all but 
the two youngest leaf-stalks, set them at 
exactly the right depth and tramp firmly, 
following immediately by raking the 
surface soil loose again, unless too wet, 
and keep loose and eultivated till No- 
vember. 


Getting Another Year Out of the 
Old Bed 


The old bed may be made to bear one 
more year if at once handled thoroughly. 
If now a matted row, plow or spade up the 
aisles until the row remaining is not over 
10 inches wide and then carefully cut out 
any old parent plants remaining in the 
row and fertilize liberally—at least at 
rate of one ton per acre. Thereafter 
cultivate and hoe clean of every bit of 
weeds and grass the same as for a new-set 


If, however, the old bed is badly leaf- 
spotted or rusted, this will hardly pay. 
Better turn it under or, if a small garden, 
first mow off the rusted foliage and burn 
it. The spraying of strawberries is not to 
be recommended. Better change the 
variety, and the location. 

Don'ts 

Don’t try to go into commercial straw- 
berries by fall setting a large area. It 
won't pay. Set such in spring only. 

Don’t set any large area to a straw- 
berry not yet tested thoroughly in your 
own neighborhood. Maintain an ex 
perimental plot. 

Don’t set any but fresh-dug plants that 
are big and strong. The tip-runnefs, 
such as the cultivator turns out, ar 
worthless. 
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-HOOD- 
CHANNEL TREAD 


%O x34 clincher cord 
Low in price ~ But not a cheap tire” 


The Hoop Channel Tread is well designed 
and well built especially for light cars. For the 
man who does not want to tie up money in 
several seasons’ mileage, and yet who is not 
interested in cheap, “bargain” tires, the Hoop 
Channel Tread is reliable and offers excellent 
value for the money. 

For longer service, we recommend the 
Hoop'H’Tread or the Hoop White Arrow 
Cord and for the utmost in comfort, Hoop 
Balloon Cords (with or without wheelchange). 


It will be worth your while to look up the 
Hoop Dealer in your vicinity. He will give 
you straight-from-the-shoulder information 
which will help you invest your tire money 
to bring the greatest returns. 


Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. 
tie te aaa aa phy “see? pty ‘ 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
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for Economical Transportation 


J. H. Nagle and his family with their Chevrolet 


“—- a Chevrolet Would About Double 
My Working Hours” 


*‘My farm is 6 miles from the town where we have 
to market our produce. This made it necessary 
for me to take my horses out of the field at least 
one day a week. If we went to church on Sunday 
it meant driving the horses most of the day in- 
stead of letting them rest. I figured if I had a 
Chevrolet I could go to the mill or blacksmith 
shop at noon while the horses were resting. It 
seemed as though the car would about double 
my working hours. 
“We've had our Chevrolet four years and it has 
been a great benefit to us as well as a pleasure, 
—and at a cost of $8.25 for repairs.” 

1. H. NAGLE, Newton, Illinois 


This experience is typical of the use of Chevrolet 
cars by thousands of farmers. A Chevrolet is 
especially adapted to farm work and for travel- 
ing over the rough country roads because it is 
sturdily buile with a deep 412 inch frame with 
4-frame cross members. It has a powerful valve- 
in-head motor with a strong, spiral-bevel gear 
rear axle. 


The low purchase price includes complete equip- 
ment. The experience of thousands of users 
proves that Chevrolet averages the lowest cost 
per mile. The dependable performance of the 
car is backed by thousands of service stations 
operating on a flat rate basis. 


Ask your nearest Chevrolet dealer about 
the unusually easy payment plan. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Superior Roadster . ° - $495 
Superior Touring ° ° s 510 
Superior Touring DeLuxe . 640 
Superior Utility Coupe - - 640 


Superior 4-Passenger Coupe - - $725 
Superior Sedan . - . . 795 
Superior Commercial Chassis - 410 
Utility Express Truck Chassis . 550 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
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Early Fall Crop Notes 


Wheat Varieties Recommended—Curing Tobacco 


HE New York ‘State College of 

Agriculture in a recent release calls 
attention to varieties of wheat that are 
showing up better in A. A. territory. 
Among the red wheats Forward is un- 
doubtedly the best yielder, according to 
the college, and should supplant other 
varieties of red wheat. It is beardless, 
resistent to smut, has a stiff straw, and 
has good milling qualities. 
} Of the white wheats Honor and Junior 
No. 6 take first rank. Honor is a selection 
from Dawson's Golden Chaff and the latter 
is of the Gold Coin type. Both are stiff 
strawed and beardless and are recom- 
mended as the highest yielders of the 
white wheats. 

Using varieties of wheat such as these 
is growing blooded grain just the same as 
is the growing of blooded live stock by 
breeders of pure blood cattle. However, 
few grain growers have put this into 
practice. By- selection, wheat can be 
made to grow tall and spindley or short 
and rank. However, the plant breeders 
at the State College realize that these 
qualities are not desirable and have 
developed those varieties named above 
which are considered best adapted to 
New York needs. In buying these 
varieties be sure that the seed has been 
field and bin inspected. Crop specialists 
at the college will undoubtedly be glad to 
aid anyone buying this stock. 


Vegetables Going to Seed 
Prematurely 


By I. W. Incats 
MARKET gardeners and truck grow- 


ers in practically every county of 
this state have sustained considerable 
losses due to an abnormal tendency of 
celery, cabbage, beets and kohlrabi to 
go to seed prematurely this year, ac- 
cording to Prof. H. C. Thompson of the 
vegetable gardening department at the 
New York State College of Agriculture. 
~In some cases in western New York 
losses of both early and late celery and 
cabbage through going to seed amounts 
to 25 per cent. of the crop. This per- 
centage is so unusual that many growers 
have been alarmed and have reported 
to their local farm bureau office or have 
communicated directly with the state 
college for an explanation of this condi- 
tion and for information regarding control 
measures for future crops. 

Growers are asking why their plants 
are producing more seed stalks than nor- 
mally and have been at a loss to under- 
stand why bien- 


following factors have been held to be 
responsible for the premature develop- 
ment of the seed stalk of biennial veg- 
etables; starting plants early in the winter, 
poor seed especially lacking in vitality, 


and a checking of plants due to freezing | 


drying or any, other condition retarding 
development. 

““However, experiments which have 
been carried on for the past five years 
by the vegetable gardening department 
have shown that the earlier the seed was 
sown the earlier the plants went to seed 
and the greater was the number of seeds 
stalks developed. These experiments 
have also shown that the effect of with- 
holding water and checking the growth 
of plants when they are small, delays 
the development of the seed stalk be- 
cause such plants require a longer time 
in order to develop sufficient leaf surface 
to manufacture food enough to maintain 
growth and store a surplus for seed-stalk 
development than do similar plants not 
checked in growth. Plants not crowded 
in flats have a higher percentage of seed 
stalks than those where the growth was 
checked by crowding. Freezing appar- 
ently delays the development of celery- 
seed stalks because checking growth -at 
this stage materially delays seed-stalk 
development. 

“Plants started in December and Jan- 
uary produce seed stalks in May, June 
and July regardless of the treatment they 
are subjected to in early life, while plants 
started considerably later do not nor- 
mally produce seed stalks and are not 
stimulated to-do so by any of the treat- 
ments tested, except that of subjecting 
them to relatively low temperatures, but 
not freezing, for two weeks or more while 
they are small. 


How My Father Cured Tobacco 
W. H. Davis 


wry years ago my father, Daniel V. 
Davis began growing tobacco. A few 
years later he decided that there are 
better days than others for harvesting 
tobacco in order for it to cure up nicely 
and have a rich “waxy” and heavy body. 
To find the way to tell these days ahead 
was a hard job, but he was finally suc- 
cessful. 

For some reason my father kept this 
information a secret from everybody even 
his own family until a short while before 
his sudden death last November two 
years ago. In August of that year he 
called a visiting sister and my self to the 

table where he was 





nial plants, or 
those requiring 
two years growth 
to produce seed, 
are behaving like 
annuals and are 
producing seed the 
first year, making 
them unfit for 
market. 
“It is fairly well 
wn,” said Pro- 
fessor Thompson 
“that plants go to 
seed when started 
very early in the 
Season. There are 
several important 
factors that ordi- 
Matily cause a 
biennial plant to 
Produce flowers 
and seed the first 
year. One of the 
More important 
factors causing 
abnormal be- 
vior this year is 
due to the low tem- 


doing some writing 
and explained it 
all to us. 

I desire to pass 
this information to 
as many tobacco 
growers as possi- 
ble. In explana- 
tion let me say 
that tobacco has 
an oily substance 
which is its natural 
possession. It has 
a sap (water) like 
other vegetation. 
When the sap rises 
it runs the oil out 
through the pores 
of the leaves on the 
principle that oil 
and water do not 
mix and oil being 
the lighter, is 
pushed out by the 
sap. Tobacco har- 
vested in this 
state will be light 
and “‘chaffy”” when 
cured. There be- 
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The Connection Between 
Good Crops and Fertilizers 
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Potatoes Wheat Corn 
| The 5-8-5 “To- Levi H. Bru- High wheat Fine Corn Crops 
| etenil sara baker, near a and Farm may be found on 
—— Rohrerstown, ureau fertiliz- the Ezra J. Nolt 
growing one of has an excep- ers go together. farm, Quarry- 
| the finest tobac- pres 1 fine er 3. < Bee _ and the 
a standof potatoes aker, Lititz,M. asonic Home 
re. cogs - this season. He G. Esbenshade, Farms, _ Eliza- 
may = used the 3-12-5 near Lancaster, bethtown. Both 
farm of D. H. *PotatoSpecial” or Ross Ulrich, used Farm Bu- 
Landis, Windom. fertilizer. Peach Bottom. reau fertilizers. 
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Cooperative Commodity Division 

of the Lancaster County 
-Farm *Bureau, Inc. 

“The Highest Possible Quality at the Lowest Possible Cost” 

















TRUE ECONOMY 
True Economy must include the factor 
of Quality. This is achieved through the 
Farm Bureau’s distribution—directly 
from the manufacturer to the farmer—of 
the highest possible quality fertilizers 
at the very lowest possible cost. 














For Prices Write Promptly to 


U. S. GUANO CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 


(1214 CONTINENTAL BUILDING) 


“‘What the U.S. Makes the Whole World Takes’’ 








“GRANGE” 


able information FREE 


Write me. DO IT NOW. 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America—Estab. 1842. 


O. W. Ingersoll, 252 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


SAVE HALF 


Your Paint Bills 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT 


PROVED BEST by 8o years’ use. 

you. The ONLY PAINT endorsed by the 
for 50 years. 

Made in all colors—for all purposes 

Get my FREE DELIVERY offer 

From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 

INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 

Tells all about Paint ond P. 


stats for 
TO YOU 


TWILL SAVE YOU MO 


It will please 


+ Dareaity. Value- 
Sample oxtee: 





U.S. ARMY “sice” 


SEND NO MONI Y 








THE A. A. SERVES 
BECAUSE 
IT KNOWS 


THE A. A. Editor and his 
staff by training and 
daily contacts, know the 
problems folks in this re- 
gion face. The A. A. is dif- 
ferent. It confines its ser- 
vice to this region. It is 
specific. It does serve be- 
cause it knows. 

There is an opportunity 
for men who believe ‘‘Per- 
sonal reward comes with 
honest service’ to help ex- 
tend A. A. Services. Write 
me. 

E. C. WEATHERBY 
Circulation Manager 
Ithaca New York 











TREES AND PLANTS 
Thousands of Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Shrubbery, Barberry, 














ne during 
€ spring, which 
" reproduc- 


“Ordinarily the 








Disgruntled Gardener (to the 
tomato plants)— You’ve had bugs, 
slugs, worms—and everything else 
but growing pains!— Judge. 








ing only (water) in 





= 
L. SIMON COMPANY, Dept. F 
829 First Ave. New York City, N. Y. 








the tobacco this 
evaporates in cur- 
ing and leaves the 
(Con. on page 168) 





Killed with © ey tar (Pure Paradich 
ROOT peeeend Gov. & State "Exo, Sea Sta} 
Fait nstea Instruction. al te uaranteed or 


Book | aan T t *° 
BORERS 85.5. Boorse: SSP By a 


Privet, etc. Highest quality direct to you at materially 
prices. Large assortment. 


reduced 
WESTMINSTER’ NURSERY, Desk 25, Westminster, Md. 





When writing to advertisers, be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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Removable 
Cylinder 
Sleeves 









606 So. Michigan Ave. 








C Worth of Fuel 
in a Sturdy 


McCormick-Deering 
Engine 


Will Do Any of These Jobs 


Separate 4000 pounds of milk 
Pump 3000 gallons of water 
Shell 25 bushels of corn 
Grind 6 bushels of feed 

Cut 1 ton of ensilage 

Press 15 gallons of cider 
Grind 2 bushels of corn meal 
Saw 1 cord of wood 

Churn 200 pounds of butter 
Bale 1% ton of hay 

Clean 30 bushels of seed wheat 

Grind 25 gallons of cane juice 

Light up the farm for 2 hours 

Do a family’s weekly washing 

Grind the mower knives for a season z 


A Tireless Hired Man 


1%, 3, 6, 10 h. p. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
| Ime orporated ] 


93 Branch Houses in the U. S.; the following in American Agriculturist territory 
Auburn, Boston, Buffalo, Elmira, Harrisburg, Ogdensburg, Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 






















Enclosed 
Crank 





Chicago, Illinois 
Albany, 














































Post Your 
Farm 


and 


Keep Trespassers Off 


We have had a new supply 
of trespass signs made up. 
This time they are made of 
extra heavy linen on which the 
lettering is printed directly. 
There is no card facing to be 
water-soaked by the rain and 
blown away by the wind. We 
have had these new signs made 
up of extra heavy material be- 
cause severe storms will tear 
and otherwise make useless a 
lighter constructed material. 
We unreservedly advise farm- 
ers to post their land and 
the notices we have prepared 
comply in all respects with the 
law. The price tosubscribers is 
95 cents a dozen, the same rate 
applying to larger quantities. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 4th Ave., New York City 












ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REG. US PAT. OFFICE 


STEEL BELT LACING. 





OINT by point the best belt lacing 
for the farmer: Quick and easy to put 
on; gives long service on farm engine, 
tractor and all belts; clinches down 
smooth and flat; protects belt ends. To 
take apart, just push out hinge pin. 
At your dealer's in “Handy 
Packages” or standard boxes 


Flexible Steel Lacing Company 
4666 Lexington St. Chicago, 111. 






































OTTAWA MANUEASTURNe co. 
Roorn 801-T Magee BSidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| clean. 


HERE seems tobe 
a popular belief 
that there is something mysterious about 
| gas engines, but in reality they are 
extremely simple. The reason some 
ple never get to understand them is that 
they never take the trouble to learn them. 
| They will crank until they ate black in the 
face when anyone should know that if the 
| engine is right it will go. If it won't go it 
is not right, and cranking will not make 
| itright. If one of my engines fails to kick 
the third time over I lay off from cranking 
and start looking for trouble. Of course 
in very cold weather it may take a little 
longer to arouse interest in the engine 
than when everything is warm, but the 
best way to warm a cold engine is to put 
a lot of boiling water into the radiator, 
rather than to try to furnish the heat by 
means of friction generated by cranking, 
plus the heated words that frequently 
flow on such occasions. 


Three Seats of Trouble 


There are only three things that ever 
get out of order on such an engine, mix- 
ture, compression and spark. If there is 
good compression, which may easily be 
determined by turning over the machine, 
it must be either in the mixture or the 
spark. Sometimes one floods an engine, 
but if the spark is right one nearly always 


| gets one or two kicks before this takes 


place. In the ordinary farm engine there 
is seldom any other trouble with the mix- 


| ture, for there is nothing complicated to 


get out of order. About the only other 
trouble is dirt or water in the gas or 
kerosene or lack of gas. 

I would say from my experience that 
probably 95 per cent. of all the trouble 
encountered is in the spark. There are 
several different sorts of ignition de- 
vices used. With batteries sometimes 
connections break or a cell will go dead. 
One can test this in no time by removing 
one terminal wire from the “make and 
break” igniter and scratching it across 
the post to which it is supposed to be 
connected with the points first held to- 
gether and then when they are apart. If 
there is a spark with the points together 


| and none when they are apart, the bat- 


teries are all right and the points are 
Also the insulation on the fixed 
electrode is all right. This simple test 
is all that is required to test these 
points out. 

With most of the engines sold nowa- 
days, one has the option of a magneto at 
slightly additional cost. This seldom gets 
out of order, though one may get dirty and 
need cleaning after several years’ use. 
The high tension magneto with the spark 
plug and the oscillating type magnetos 
are less likely to get out of time than the 
ordinary low tension type. All, however, 
should give the spark at a certain time in 
the cycle, and they may get out of time. 

The expression “timing an engine’ 
seems to be Greek 


wy 
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It Calls for Head Work, Not a Hammer 


By A. H. DE GRAFF 


the other end of the 
stroke. One can sim. 
ply turn the engine over and wate 
when the push rod starts to open the 
valve and when it releases again and 
see whether it is in time or not. Thep 
the pison starts out again, with the 
exhaust valve again closed but with the 
intake valve open. On most small engines 
this opens automatically against a spring, 
The engine is now “sucking” in the 
charge. At the end of this stroke the 
piston travels back again with both 
valves closed, and compresses the charge, 
Just before the piston reaches the exact 
end of the stroke, the spark should occur, 
and the whole thing starts over. 


Problem to Get Three Together 


The spark is the place where there is the 
most trouble about getting out of time, 
With the ordinary type of magneto, there 
are three things that must be synchro. 
nized if the explosion is to take place. In 
the first place, the engine must be on com- 
pression. Then the igniter points must be 
pushed together an instant and then 
snapped apart, and at the same time the 
magneto must be itself in time. It would 
be a little too complicated to explain here 
just why the magneto only delivers a good 
spark at a certain time in its revolution, 
but it suffices to state that this is the case, 
Every magneto has on it a timing mark, 
and when the movable mark is passing the 
stationary mark, the magneto delivers its 
spark. To find this mark, look up the 
directions given by the manufacturer or 
get the agent to show you. To tel 
whether the machine is in time or not, 
turn it over slowly until the igniter snaps 
off, and then leave it right there. Look 
to see the position of the crank. This 
should be not quite to the inner dead 
center, in other words, the piston should not 
have quite reached the end of its stroke, 
Then look at the magneto. The timing 
marks should be opposite each other. 


Save Your Temper 


If either of these things are off much, 
there will be no spark. If the engine is 
firing late, that is after the dead center, it 
will fire all right but will lack power and 
will heat up. If the igniters do not snap 
when the timing marks are opposite, 
there will be little or no spark and you can 
crank till doomsday with absolutely no 
result except to your temper. If 
timing is wrong, it is more likely to be the 
igniter than the “mag” unless you have 
taken the “mag” off. To correct this, 
there is on most engines an adjustment on 
the igniter trip which may be moved bi 
or forward enough to make the correction. 

The best thing to do is to look the en 
gine over CAREFULLY when it Is all 
right, observing just what the positions 
of these things are when the different stages 
are reached. Then you will know whatis 
the matter when something is wrong. 

conclusion I exhort 





to some people. In 
reality it is one of 
the simplest things 
in the world. The 
engine makes two 
revolutions for 
every explosion 
unless it is of the 
hit and miss type, 
and this type does 
when running at 
capacity. Starting 
with the explosion, 
the piston travels 
out, turning the 
crank and wheels 
as it goes. When 
it gets rather more 
than three quarters 
of the way to the 
end of the stroke, 
the exhaust valve 








you to use your 
head instead of 8 
hammer and 
chisel. It will get 
you farther 
is easier on 
engine. , 

Watch the Oil 

Fee 

Oil is cheaper 
than machinery. 

Excess of oil 8 
also bad. Toom 
oil on a magneto 
may cause it tobe 
come dirty and fail 
to give a spark. 
excess quantity 
oil in the cyli 
may form ¢ 


and foul the spark, 





opens and stays ‘Pants is pants and vest is vest, plugs. Too mu 
open until just But never the twain shall meet.”’ oil keeps the engime 
after the piston —Judge. generally oily 
gets clear back to dirty. 
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Building a Concrete Base 


For a Farm Engine or Mill—Queries Answered 


ROM time to time 

the necessity arises 
of mounting a gas engine, an electric light- 
ing plant or other piece of machinery on 
some secure foundation. Of the various 
materials that might be used to construct 
such a foundation, concrete is unquestion- 
ably as satisfactory as any, and surely 
more permanent. 

The size of the engine or machine to be 
mounted will, of course, determine the 
size of the foundation. For mounting 
small equipment the foundation may be 
constructed directly upon the floor. For 
larger machines, however, or under con- 
ditions where the ability of the floor to 
sustain the weight of the foundation and 
the machine is questioned, the foundation 
should be given a footing on some solid 
surface. If a concrete floor is already in 
the building and it is thought that the 
existing floor will not sustain the foun- 
dation and engine, a section of it, larger 
than the intended foundation, should be 
broken out. Just before placing the 
concrete, moisten the edges of this floor 
section and apply a paste of cement and 


By F. G. BEHRENDS 


the bolt through the 


hole in the template | 
and adjust for proper height. Place each | 


bolt in a similar manner. 

After greasing or oiling the form, mix 
up a batch of 1:2:4 concrete, using clean 
and well graded aggregates. When mix- 
ing add enough water to give the batch a 
quaky consistency. Place the concrete 
in the form and work or spade it well next 
to the form. Soon after the form has 
been filled, the templates can be removed, 
the top of the foundation leveled off and 
the surface finished with a float. The 
concrete will soon set sufficiently to 
allow the removal of the form. During 
the first few days while the concrete is 
curing, it should be sprinkled occasionally. 

After the engine has been lined up and 
before it is finally bolted down, fill the 
spaces between the pipe sleeves and the 
anchor bolts with a cement mortar. 

Bolting an engine directly to a concrete 
foundation is less desirable, because of the 
rigidity of the concrete, than having wooden 
planks or pieces between the engine base and 
the concrete foundation. The installation 


Each lemplate ack 












water. This will make a stronger bond 

between the floor and the foundation. 
When making forms for any kind of 
concrete construction, it should be borne 
in mind that the easier they can be dis- 
mantled the more satisfactory they will 
A form that may be easily dis- 


‘ mantled after the concrete is hardened is 


shown in Fig. 1. It will be noted that 
the two end pieces are made enough 
longer than the foundation to allow for 
the two end pieces and cleats. These 
cleats are nailed to the side pieces only. 
The end pieces, the length of each of 
which is equal to the width of the foun- 
dation, are merely slipped in place and not 
fastened to any other part of the form. 
After the end pieces are slipped in position 
hold the side pieces in place against them 
by two braces, one at each end near the 
bottom. The two templates, each of 
which carries two bolts, by means of 
which the engine will be fastened to the 
foundation, will also serve as the two top 
braces for the form. It is very important 
that the two holes for the bolts in each 
template be accurately located and that 
the templates be placed in their proper 


position on the form. 
‘ 
Center the Engine 


Locate and bore the holes in each 
template for the anchor bolts for the 
machine. For an engine these measure- 
ments should be taken from a center line 
through the base of the engine. After 
obtaining these measurements, use a 
string and locate a center line through the 
form. Working from this center line of 
the form, locate the two templates the 
Proper distance apart and then by measur- 
mg locate the bolt holes the required 
istance from the center line. Nail the 
templates in position. 

n order to allow for a very slight 
Movement of the anchor bolts after the 
oncrete has hardened, it is often desir- 

to install them as follows: Slip a 
Tge Washer over the anchor bolt and a 
ort length of pipe for a sleeve. Slip 


aga Top brace 


End preces Ship in 
P ie 
i. place (net nailed) 


Drive nails in braces 


only pect — 


of such wood pieces allows for a certain 
amount of springiness, which is desirable in 
any engine foundation. The template will 
do well in this case. 





Concrete Drain Tile 


A 13-acre field on my farm needs draining, and I am 
going to put in underground drain tile. I don’t know 
where I can get clay tiles, so I plan to make my own of 
concrete. Will you please give me complete instructions. 
—G. E. F., Del. 

T is possibie to make your own tile 

of concrete very readily, but you will 
want a first-class machine, and have 
facilities so the tiles can dry and cure 
properly in order that they may have 
maximum strength and durability. With 
this form of cement product, it certainly 
does not pay to overlook anything that 
will improve the quality of the finished 
material. Write to the Portland Cement 
Association, 111 West Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill., for a booklet that will give 
you all the details of construction. They 
will put you in touch with the most re- 
sponsible manufacturers of tile-making 
machinery. 


No Chemical to Clean Cesspool 


Do you know of any chemical that will clean a cesspool? 
If there is such a material will you kindly tell me what it is 
and where it can be purchased?—I. K., Dutchess County, 
§ 


N 
T= principle upon which a cesspool 
works is that the disintegrated ma- 
terial will seep out through the walls of 
the cesspool and pass into the surrounding 
soil. In open porous soils this action 
will continue for a long time. In heavier 
soils, solids pass out from cesspool and 
gradually fill up the places in the soil 
surrounding it and it is only a matter of 
time before the soil becomes so filled that 
no more material can seep away. 
Because of the reason of the failure of 
the cesspool to continue acting it will be 
seen that there is no chemical which can 
be put into it itself which will clean out 
the surrounding soil. The only remedy 
is to abandon the cesspool which has 
ceased to work and dig another. 
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One Farm Uses 
of Concrete” 


Wouldn't you like to have more time for yourself? 
Wouldn't you like to know you were through 
fixing up fences for once and all? Wouldn't you 
like to know when you build a hog house that 
you will never have to repair or rebuild it? 


! 
You can be sure of these things when you 
build with Concrete. Concrete is not only sani- 
tary and economical. It is permanent. 


Send today for your tree copy of “A Hundred 
and One Farm Uses of Concrete.” 


This practical little book has been especially 
prepared for you and other progressive farmers. 
It is well illustrated, and contains samples of blue 
prints which will help you in your building 
improvements. 


It also gives you worthwhile information about 
Concrete silos, dairy barns, barn floors, feeding 
floors, hog houses, milk houses and many other 
forms of Concrete construction. 


Finally, it tells you exactly how to make good 
Concrete; how to proportion and mix the ma- 
terials, how to get the greatest values out of every 
sack of cement you buy. 


You simply cannot afford to be without this 
practical little book. And remember, it is free. 
Write for it today. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


347 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


cA National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Offices in 29 Cities 

















The WINDMILL withaRECORD 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 


years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
. x ee part fully and constantly oiled. 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it 1s always 
oiled. It never makes a squeak. 

The double gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runsin the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. : 

t You do not have to enpartmnens to get a windmill 
that will run a Dov with one oiling. The Auto-ciled Aermotor is 
a tried and perfected machine. 

Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the benefit from quantity production. 
The Aermotor is made by a responsibl y which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 


AERMOTOR CO. kansas: Oakland 


















Dallas 
Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 
HEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS BE SURE TO SAY 
YOU “SAW IT IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


ADVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at tho rate of 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 





address. Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y."’ counts as eleven 
words. 
Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
VERY week the Awerican Acricutturtist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States Advertising orders must reach our 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 

















| Service 


HE Service Bureau recently un- 
ravelled a dispute over chickens 
| delivered but never paid for. When the 
| subscriber received his check he wrote: 
| “I received Saturday a check from Mr. 
F B. P. for the poultry that I had not 
received pay tor, and had put in your 
hands to collect. The check was $15.58. 
Thanks, and many thanks to you for your 
kindness and services.”’ P. H., N. Y. 


a, 


Grape Cuttings Finally Paid For 





500 pullets hatched April 15, $1.75 each. 

HILLSDALE POULTRY FARM, Hillsdale, | straw, red berry, much desired by millers 

in Me record, 46 bu. acre: 10 bu. lots, $1.95; over ten 
WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS ready for | $1.90. Bags free. Freight paid. E. E. WRIGHT 

shipment from eight weeks to six months old Holcomb, N. Y. 





to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule ecause of 
pa | low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 
order. 
— 
EGGS AND POULTRY SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
Ss. C. W. LEGHORN yearlings, $i each. MONEY IN WHEAT—If you sow best 


seed, try Leap’s Prolific, great stooler, stiff AST November a New England 


nursery ordered from Mr. J. W. F. of 


’ | N. Y. a large number of grape cuttings. 
A check for $50 on account was sent but 





KINSON, South Columbia, N. Y ____ | two timothy, light and heavy clover mixed 
PULLETS $i UP. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, | !falfa, wheat. oat and rye straw and_balec 





yearling hens. Circular. GARDEN STATE | Years in the business right in our home town 
CHICRERY. 329 Arch St., Camden, N. J SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, N.Y 


Als re 4 z s AN HOP- ST > > » 
Also five hundred yearling hen OLI HOF HAY AND STRAW—Number one, number not the full amount. A bank draft 


i | made by Mr. F. was not met and came 


etc., White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, Ancona, | Shavings. Ask for delivered prices. Thirty back uncollected 


Mr. F. turned the matter over to us 




















taken at once. MRS. BERTHA DEVLIN,| fruit and plant trade. Beacon, best early 
Arcade, N. Y. Boquet, greatest yielder: Bliss, highest quality 
Originated at New York Experiment Station 





Leghorns and mixed. “100% delivery guaran-| pondred $40 per thousand 





FOUR PURE BRED (single comb) Black se = these three wouserts. srawberries and after some little correspondence, he 
i ~ -ockerels arc ate ¢ ae wi ring you 1e greates rots in marke Se ~- 
Minorca cockerels. March hatch, $3 each if & E received a check for $214.75. He wrote 


- | that it came with an apology for the com- 


CHICKS —7e up, ©, 0. D, Rocks, Reds, | plants for fall setting. $1 per dozen; $5 per pany’s negligence, and thanked us for 


», z =i ~“ . 2 4 ° . . 
teed. 19th season. Pamphlet. Box 26, C. M.| tree CERTIFIED PLANT My gh ad our aid in getting it. 
N. Y. 










White Leghorn pullets, $1.75 each. I guarantee | y Y 


LAUVER, McdAliisterville, Pa * * «* 
THOMPSON'S RINGLET Barred Rocks, ; ; = ; : - 
also choice Rhode Island Reds, old and young on tk nar ye yk fh er A Egg Money Collected 
stock, at attractive prices. 200 April hatched | Ww AGEN EN, JR., Lawyersville, Schoharie Co., CHECK of $838.72, covering four 





to please. 1. H. BACORN, Sergeantsville, N. J 











leading varieties, strong plants ready for field 
TT! ‘eve $1.25 for 1,000. $10.00 for 10,000. Cc 
TURKEYS SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa 





CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS, all 


cases of eggs has just been received 
. | by a subscriber in Delaware who shipped 
to a New Jersey firm. It was a new com- 

































A FORTUNE in turkeys properly managed HOLLAND BULBS—Order now. our supply 
We are specialists and never lose a bird from is limited Tulips, Giant Darwin or Earl) 


HERBS REMEDY CO., 816 South Main, $3; Hyacinths (Bedding), mixed or separate 





‘ATTLE prices on large lots. All orders sent stpaid 

CATTLE ©. O. D. if desired. R. J. GIBBINS, Mt 
FOR SALE—25 head of heavy young] Holly, N. J 

Springer cows. They are all nicely marked ORDER NOW for planting time, Low 











you want the best write me for particulars. | ¢,. ¢3 99 G 30N \ _ N 
5b WHITE. BR. P. D. 3, Canmovia, N.Y. | —UoeoeB. |. GIBBONS, Be Saar. N.Y. 
PEONTES, 12 mixed, at $2.50. Prepaid at 





| + — agg Peery he se from a pneee Se acreage of peonies and many new sorts. Whole- 

; Lot related, 9-0 © years sisale ¢ “te NSELL & TO? 

wiven or 8% off for cash Write to the home of _, t~ — MU NSELI & TILT< N 

the first prize bull and champion heifer at New . . —————— - 

York State Fair. Will ship on approval. D. M. HONOR WHEAT SEED—College Inspected 

WHITE. Bath. N. Y White, beardless, heavy yielding. Improved 
————-~_- “SHIRES —— selection from Dawson's Golden Chaff. JONES 

REGISTERED AYRSHIRE oung, good | & WILSON, Hall, N. Y. 
producing cows and bred heifers Bred right 
weoee right Accredited herd. RAY MEAD 








blackhead or liver trouble. 24 capsules $1; $3.50. | mixed or separate ¢ , ; 
wre : T . or separate colors, 40 for $1; 100 for $2; “s . 
100 Hundreds of testimonials TURKEY | Narcissus. Single or Double, 30 for $1, 100 for tangled. I give you people all the 


Santa Ana, Calif. colors, 20 for $1. 100 for $4. Hyacinths, Giant ~ 
top-size, 12 for $1; Crocus, 100 for $1. Special | I will do all I can to recommend the 


Holstein cattle. . will —. ae buy cattle 7! prices for early orders. Gorgeous peonies. All 
any kind at a very reasonable commission colors. All bioom next spring, 3 for $1.00. 12 N 


pany and the officers were not very ex- 
perienced, so its affairs were somewhat 


credit for getting my money for me, and 
paper,” writes Mr. M. R. 
* * = 


Incubator Sent At Once 


incubator that had been some 
44 three months on the way was the 


PINE GROVE FARM offers 3 Registered | $3.00. A card will bring our price list. Large | cause of considerable trouble to Mr. L. L. 


of N. Y. and he asked the Service Bureau 
to take up the matter with the company. 

It transpired that the order had been 
promptly shipped but “lost” en route. 
Upon our request for a refund, the com- 
pany sent Mr. L. his check, meanwhile 















































ornell, N. Y - — 
ORCHARD GROVE Milking Shorthorn REAL ESTATE 
$175 buys five month old bull and four month FOR SALE—136-Acre Delaware County 
old heifer, beauties from heavy producers.| Dairy Farm. Will keep 25 cows, complete 
L. R. HOTCHKISS, West Springfield, Erie Co., | farming equieencnt. A bargain for quick sale. 
Pa. MRS. A. D. HOY, Bovina, N. Y. 
MR. FARM BUYER. Good farms for sale 
SHEEP Equipped, with small payment down on easy 
. — terms. Reason selling, old age, sickness. Estates 

















sale, bred from the best stock in America that | Ogners. Tell your wants to C. M. DOUGLAS, 
are right in every way. Estate of ARTHUR 8. | H¥rkimer, N. Y. 
DAVIS, Chili Station, N. Y. MONEY MARKING FARMS FOR SALE in 
central New York State. For sizes, descriptions, 
SWINE price and terms, waste PERRY FARM AGEN- 
CHESTER. Berkshire and Poland China US, Comagenents, N. 5. 
pigs for breeding or feeding. Male or fe 7 
8 weeks old, $5 each: 12 weeks, $10 each. » BR. aE 1 " 
TANGEE, York Springs, Pa. MISCELLANEOUS 
60 CHEMICAL Indoor Toilet Outfits, regular 
price $12.50, only $6.50 each. (Satisfaction 
DOGS AND PET STOCK guaranteed.) IDEAL CLOSET CO., Seneca 
‘alls, N. Y. 
THOROUGHBRED COLLIE PUPS, White ra 
or Sable and White; Scotch Shepherd pups from 
natural drivers. F. L. SWEET. Smyrna, N 
FOR SALE—English Shepherd pups: males 
$10, females, $7. STUART PHELPS, Solsville 
N. Y¥. 
































FERRETS—White or brown from a great 
hunting strain. Prices very reasonable. Catalog 
on request. RALPH J. WOOD, New London 
Ohio 

NEW RUGS made from old ee and carpets 
- - — For detailed information write M 3 
es nt NERSD g NY gh a NDS <aeep. AND WELLSBORO RUG CO., Mansfield, Pa 
real catalogue. th =o meee HOMESPUN TOBACCO—Chewing, 5 Ibs 




















spayed females; all ages. ARCADIA FARM, | 5 js.’ $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2.00; 20 Ibs., $3.50. Pipe 
Bally, Pa. ..| free. Money back if not satisfied. ALBERT 
DON’T run your legs off chasing cows.| P. FORD. Paducah, Ky 
English and Welsh Shepherds go for stock MA JONG PEARLS, Watches, Manicure 
alone. Just in from Canada. Order quickly | gots given for selling our Hair Nets. Write 
while they last. GEORGE BOORMAN,/7TIIE BRILL CO., Dept. 9, 40 Clinton St 
Marathon, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Sates Long-haired oe of a — UNUSUAL OFFER—Delco Light Battery. 
stock. Maine grown pets, male or female. | 56 cell, 160 ampere hours, 112 volt, in excellent 
ORRIN J. DICKEY, Belfast, Maine. condition, cost 3600, asking $250. New Jersey 
SABLE AND WHITE Collie Puppies, Males, | farmers note! Write BOX 450, Caldwell, N. J., 
$6.00; Females, $5.00. P. HAMILTON, Coch-| or call at Amitage Estate 





























ranville, Pa. ‘ LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILA TICK- 
or ETS save money — WT Free delivery. 
> WITS Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
FARM IMPLEMENTS = - - 
FOR SALE—Boomer and Boschert knuckle- ALFALFA, mixed, and timothy hay for sale 


power press, reversible platform for 48-inch|jn car lots, inspection allowed, ready now. 
racks, in running order, good as new for $300| w. A. WITHROW, Syracuse, New York. 
cash; also 2 or 3 hundred used Cider Barrels, 
$2 and $3 each. JAY CARPENTER, 835 Cliff 
St.. Ithaca, N. Y. 

CORN HARVESTER cuts and piles on 
harvester or windrows. Man and horse cuts . . 
and chocks equal Corn Binder. Sold in every | Very where. Make $15.00. daily. Undersell 
State. Only $25 with bundle tying attachment. | Stores.. Complete line. _ Eactasive STV aa 
Testimonials and catalog FREE showing picture | Free Samples. | ¢ HICAGO SHIRT } fANU- 
of Harvester. PROCESS HARVESTER CO. | FACTURERS, 229 W. Van Buren, Factory 222, 
Salina, Kansas. Chicago. 





AGENTS WANTED 
MEN'S SHIRTS. Easy tosell. Big demand 


















ANSFIELD | 


THOROBRED COLLIE puppies, males $1.75; 10 Ibs., $3.00; 20 Ibs., $3.25. Smoking, | 


filing claim fer the loss with the railroad. 
A very courteous letter accompanying 
the check made us feel that the company 
were trying to give the service they ad- 
vertised. Mr. L. was perfectly satisfied 
with their adjustment. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS Yearling rams fgr/ settled up. etc. Let me submit your offer to * * * 


Refund for Unsatisfactory Stove 


PROMPT settlement of a claim for 
$8.50 was recently made to a sub- 
'| secriber who had trouble with a stove sold 
on a money-back guarantee. It took 
only a reminder from the Service Bureau 
to bring the check by return mail, and 
our subscriber wrote thanking us for 
a perfectly satisfactory adjustment of her 
complaint. 





Questions About Invest- 
ments 


Will you please tell me about the International 
Nickel Co., also concerning American Tobacco stock and 
Universal Leaf Tobacco.—H. M. R., New York. 

The only security among the obliga- 
tions of the three companies you name, 
International Nickel, American Tobacco 
and Universal Leaf Tobacco, that we feel 





HELP WANTED 


FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN—Men to 
train for firemen or brakemen on railroads 
nearest their homes—everywhere; beginners, 
$150; later, $250; later as conductors, engineers, 
$300-$400 monthly yet pounen?). RAIL- 
WAY ASSOCIATION, W-16, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 








ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—1I7 to 
65, willing to accept Government positions, 
$117-$250; traveling or stationary, write MR. 
OZMENT, 258 St. uis, Mo., immediately. 

COUNTRY BUTCHERS WANTED—A man 
who can butcher all kinds of stock, and also do 
trimming and slicing of meats in meat market 
Steady work and good pay to right party. Write 
experience, age and salary expected. Address 
WILLIAM KNIGHT, 115 N. Aurora Street, 
Ithaca, N. ¥ 














PRINTING WOMEN’S WANTS 





SITUATIONS WANTED 











150 NOTEHEADS, 100 white envelopes ALL WOOL YARN for sale from manufac- 
panes and mailed, $1.00. Samples printing | turer: 75c to Ib Free samples. 


$2.00 per 
ree. SUNQ@O, Mohawk, New York. | H. A. BARTLETT, Harmony, Me. 






COUPLE, 40, highly intelligent, like farm 
pontion, on shares or hotel. Will invest money 
T. PROCTOR, Box 105, Newtonville, N. Y 
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Recent Cases Up for Collection—Investments 


Bureau 


ready to recommend for conservative 
investment is the 6 per cent. preferred 
stock of the American Tobacco Com 
This selis just about 102 to yield a little 
less than 6 per cent. and is very desirable 
American Tobacco commen sells around 
147 and pays 12 per cent. but is mor 
speculative. International Nickel pays 
6 per cent. on its preferred stock byt 
nothing on its common. Present earni 
do not entitle even the preferred to more 


than a semi-speculative rating. Universgj 


Leaf Tobacco appears prosperous but its 
stock, both the preferred and the common, 
lacks seasoning. 

* * * 


Will you please tell your opinion concerning the f 
ing bonds: Penn Public Service Corp. 6's ‘29; Wj 
Overland Co., 64s, '33; Motor Wheel Corp., 6's ’ 
Grace Steamship Company serial 6's. The National City 
Bank of New York is Trustee of the last three and the 
National City reports very favorably of them. Do yoy 
consider them to be good safe investments?—A. L. ¢ 
New York. “ 

Of the bonds you name we think the 
Penn Public Service Corporation 6's of 
1929 the most desirable. The others un- 
doubtedly have merit but are not high 
grade. It is difficult to advise you with. 
out knowing what other securities, if any, 
you hold. If you want a sound bond to 
yield about 534 per cent., we suggest 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power of Baltimore 6's of 1949, selling 
about 104. This company supplies elee- 
tricity to the City of Baltimore and has 
a long and honorable record of meeting 
its obligations. It earns and pays div- 
dends on its two issues of preferred stock 
and $8.00 on its common stock. The 
bond is listed on the Baltimore Exchange 
and also on the New York Curb. 


Help the Dairy Industry 


; (Continued from page 155) 


that the time has come when the man who 
is unwilling to cut out his poor farm 
practices and reduce his costs of pro- 
duction has got to go out of the business, 
Cooperation in marketing will help the 
good farmer; it cannot save the poor one. 
In the dairy business, the largest single 
cost factor with every individual and 
with the whole industry is the poor pro- 
ducing cow. Thousands of farmers have 
already begun to put their dairies on & 
business basis by keeping accurate 
records of the amount of milk the cow 
gives, and the amount of feed she con- 
sumes. R 

Belonging to a cow testing associatiog 
is one way to do this, although cow testing 
association membership is impractical for 
a lot of farmers, and it is not absolutely 
necessary. 

As I have suggested above, there are 
few dairies that do not have at least one 
cow that is so poor that the farmer needs 
no records to know it. The first step 8 
to get rid of her, and the next is to begin 
to check up on the others by keeping feed 
and milk weight records. 

Will you join hands, with AMERICAN 
AcricuLturist and with your neighbors 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey, and Western New England, to 
get rid of the poorest cow in your dairy 
this coming winter? Killing a thousand 
cows in this territory will be a start; 
eliminating five thousand will begin te 
have an appreciable effect on the market, 
and if twenty-five thousand men will w 
with us, and eliminate just one cow, We 
know of nothing else that will have a 
much effect in raising the price of milk. 

Will you not therefore sign and send in 
to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, the 
following statement: 

I hereby agree to kill or sell for meat 
purposes before March 1, 1925, at least 
one dairy cow from my herd. 

It is understood that this is not ® 
promise until at least one thou 
farmers in the New York milk shed have 
agreed to do likewise 

Signed 
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S a matter of fact, his name was 

not Androcles but Orley Jones, and 
he was commonly called “Oily” for 
three reasons; “Oily” is not unlike Orley 
and made!a good substitute for it in 
a company where substitute names 
were the rule. The old: hands of the 
Hoggins-Weltz shows had an invariable 
method of hazing a ‘newcomer—they 
called him out of his proper name. This 
had the effect of showing that the new 
hand was an unimportant bit of nothing- 
at-all and put him in his proper place at 
once. If his name was Mike they called 
him Algernon until he had writhed into 
a proper state of meekness or had ob- 
jected and been beaten into a right state 
of mind. Then his new handle was 
softened to Algy, and if he proved to be 
a good fellow, he might become Al, but 
never—as long as he was with the 
Hoggins-Weltz bunch—was he Mike 
again. 

Even Katie O’Hare, whose ring-name 
was Mile. Rosa Montmorency, was Susie 
to all connected with the show, and old 
Hoggins, safe in his office in the Metropoli- 
tan Tower in New York most of the time 
the show was on the road, was “Biff” 
Hoggins. The name had something to 
do with the fact that he had once owned 
acheap Wild West show, a paltry imita- 
tion of Buffalo Bill’s outfit, and had thus 
won the distinction of being dubbed 
“Biffalo Bull.” 

The two other reasons for the name 
were that Orley Jones had a certain 
gentleness that might, by extreme stretch- 
ing, be called unctuous. “Orley, Hey?” 
said Codge Biggs, when he had asked the 
new man’s name. “Well, you look Oily, 
all right!” And the name clung, and it 
clung the tighter because Mr. Jones had 
a way—due to his New York birth—of 
saying “I had to get up oily this moinin’,” 
or “The oily boid gets the woim.” 

The little man, with his eyes set too 
close together and his general air of 
having served a long term as a sweep-out 
in a cheap barroom, joined the Hoggins- 
Weltz crowd at Davenport, Iowa. How 
he ever happened to be at Davenport 
was a mystery, but he was down on his 
luck and ready for any kind of meal- 
ticket, and when Codge Biggs, our can- 
vas-man, had knocked out three drunken 
rough-neck stakemen with one of the 
iron-capped blue tent-stakes, he took 
Oily and two other hungry-looking 
fellows to fill the vacancies. At Iowa 
City, Oily doubled with the camels, 
leading one of the tan-colored brutes in 
the parade, and the camel bit his arm. 
He had no luck with animals. If he 
stood in front of the cockatoo-cage for 
two minutes, the birds went crazy with 
rage. They seemed to take Oily as a 
personal insult of some sort, and screamed 


their heads half off. 


you may have read of men who can go 
into the woods and sit down, and in a 
few minutes squirrels come up and kiss 
them, and dicky-birds come and roost on 
their shoulders, and beavers and badgers 
and things come and purr against their 
legs. Oily was just as different from this 
as he could be. Even pink-eyed rabbits 
tried to bite him. They say the reason 
some men make such a hit with animals 
is because they are innocent of heart and 
mind. If that is so, Oily must have been 
the toughest kind of a sophisticated 
eriminal. 

That was one reason Oily was assigned 
to the animal-tent. Nothing makes such 
a hit with the crowd as to have the 
animals yowl and jump at the cage-bars 
and show meanness, and all Oily had to do 
Was to walk around inside the tent to 

ve a wave of yowls follow him. Even 
the guinea-pigs in the Happy Family 
would try to bite the cage-bars when they 
saw Oily. And it takes something to 

€ a guinea-pig show ferocity. Oily 
_ only thing I ever knew that could 
0 it. 

We had a Jap with the show once who 

used a kind of hair-oil that drove the 
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Androcles 





trained seals crazy. He was a little 
fellow and about fifty years old, and his 
star stunt was to go away up in the top 
of the big top and fasten his little wisp of 
hair to a pulley and slide down a long 
wire, hanging by the hair and whirling 
around and around until a couple of 
rough-necks caught him just as he reached 
the ground. Along in ’98 his hair began 
to come out, and hepwrote to an uncle of 
his in Vladivostok for some of this hair- 
oil. I guess it was one of the good old 
family remedies he knew about; anyway, 
it was so strong that if the Spaniards had 
heard about it in time they wouldn’t have 
had to invent garlic. 

_The first time Yama Toy came into the 
big top doped up with the stuff, the eight 
trained seals were doing their stunt on the 
stage between the two big rings. They 
gave one whiff, said something that 
sounded like a seasick army and scooted! 
One of them went into a clown’s giant 
fake tuba like a snail into a shell, and he 
went in so far and so hard that we had to 
cut the tuba off him with a can-opener. 
His head was jammed into the funnel of 
the tuba so hard that one of us had to 
hold down one of the keys of the tuba so 
the seal could get a breath. Every time 


ones— 


bat 


individual. I read a story some fellow 
wrote and got published in a magazine 
and although he changed the names, any- 
body would know it was about Pink 
and Morris (we used to call him Grunt, he 
was always so complaining), and it had 
a lot of stuff about how Grunt lay under 
the big stick, crushed and holding Pink’s 
hand—you know, the “only a clown but 
human after all” stuff. That story 
would make a horse weep, but it wasn’t 
any of itso. The big stick hit him on the 
head and he never knew what hit him. 
If he had known, his last words would 
have been “Sue the show! We can get 
damages for this!” 

As I said, Grunt Morris was a good- 
enough clown, but he was not much of a 
husband. Pink gave him all the weeps 
he deserved, and I guess she didn’t think 
much of marrying again until Oily Jones 
began to make up to her. Now, there’s 
another thing not many people know or 
think about. The kind of man that 
makes the big hit with the innocent birds 
and beasts, like I mentioned, don’t stand 
one-two-three with the ladies, as a 
general rule. You can take that or leave 
it, but it is so. Maybe the dames have 
an inside liking for killers—soldiers and 





Another Butler Story, by Request! 


LLIS PARKER BUTLER, one of the best known American 
humorist writers, made a hit with A. A. readers recently 


when they read his story ‘““‘The Cave Men.”’ 


*‘Give us more 


Butler!’’ came the request from our subscribers, so we have 
succeeded in securing another characteristic Butler story, 


this time of life in the circus. 


You all remember how the old 


Greek Androcles earned the friendship of a lion by drawing 


a thorn from his paw. 


The hero of this story tries the same 


experiment, but the result is not, perhaps, quite so satisfac- 


tory. 
Men.’’ 


You will find as many laughs in this as in ‘““The Cave 


el 


the seal drew a deep, frightened breath 
the tuba played a note. It was B flat 
below the scale, and whenever I hear that 
note now I can smell Yama Toy’s hair-oil. 


beeen must have been something 
about Oily Jones that had this effect on 
all the birds and beasts. I don’t know 
what it was, and neither did Oily. Later 
on we tried every way possible to dis- 
cover what it was; but that comes later 
in this story. It wasn’t sophisticated 
criminality. Along about the time when 
Oily was dying of love, and when he used 
to teil me all his troubles, he told me with 
tears in his eyes he had never done a 
naughty deed, and I believe him. Maybe 
it was just that the animals did not like 
his looks. Perhaps they did not like his 
eyes. We tried to figure out that it was 
his scent—every man and animal has a 
distinctive one, as bloodhound-owners 
know. And we tried diet. Oily was 
fond of onions, and we thought maybe 
that was it. He went without onions for 
weeks, and it made no difference. We 
tried rubbing cotton on Oily and then 
putting the cotton in the cages with the 
brutes. You know how a dog or a cat 
or any other animal will go for anything 
scented with a scent they don’t like. 
Well, they paid no attention to cotton 
scented with Oily. They just did not 
like him. During those days Qily just 
moped around the show and didn’t care 
whether he lived or died. It was on 
account of Pink. 

This Pink person was a widow, and a 
young one, and one of the finest girls with 
the show. I knew her before she married 
Morris, who was her first husband and 
who was killed in the big blow-down in 
Kansas in "11, and she always was just 
about as fine as they make them. Morris 
I had never cared much for. He was a 
good enough clown but a sour-tempered 


big-game hunters and such always seem 
to make a hit with them, somehow. 
give it up; I’ve got other things to figure 
out, at the end of a show-season when 
we've had rain once every day and some- 
times twice, and then some. 

Anyway, Oily seemed to stand in 
pretty well with all the dames in the 
show—Pink, especially. Come to think 
of it, he must have stood in with me 
pretty well, too, although I never thought 
of that until this minute! Come to think 
of it, I did push him along pretty fast, 
rushing him up from canvas-man to what 
you might call my general assistant in 
half a season. But Oily was a handy 
man, and he could get things done. He 
was oily, that way. He had a brain, and 
he greased the trouble-paths with it so 
things slid easily. 

I’ve got to drive around the block like, 
and get back to Pink Morris. Maybe 
you'll bring her to mind without my 
telling you any more if I say her ring 
name is Princess Cara. Yes, I thought 
you’d remember her! She was just the 
best little handler of the big cats we ever 
had, and one of the best the world has 
produced. There’s a lot of bunk about 
handling the big cats, and there’s a lot 
that isn’t bunk. Those who think any- 
one like Pink is in mortal danger every 
minute she is in the big cage have it all 
wrong, and those who think the trainers 
are as safe in the cage with the big cats 
as they would be at home in bed are just 
as wrong. You get one of the trainers to 
strip—get any of them to strip—and you 
won’t find one that is not scarred up. 
The reasori Pink wears her fleshings to her 
wrists is because one arm is so marred the 
public would turn sick to see it. One of 
the cats clawed her there. The truth 
is that the cats have their days. Some 
days they are as sweet as pigeons, and 
again they are as mean as rat 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


(Copyright, McClure Newspaper Syndicate) 


Some days one cat will be cross and all 
the rest will behave like little angels; 
another day they will all be cantankerous; 
another day they will all be good. Once 
in a while you'll find a cat that is good all 
the time. 


I REMEMBER when I was a kid on my 
father’s farm we had a bull that was 
so sweet-tempered a chipmunk could push 
it out of the way. Pink had one cat like 
that. It was a big he-lion with a mat of 
beard and mane and big yellow eyes and 
the sweetest temper any brute ever had. 
I'll tell you what he was like: he was like 
one of those big, heavy-haired orators 
they grow out West, who stand up on a 
platform and shake their manes and howl 
and look grand and ferocious and then go 
home and eat half a soup-plate of milk 
toast and call it a full meal. That was 
like old Leo. He was a star poser. He 
was the noblest cat I ever saw, did the 
lion-rampant act to perfection, yowled 
like a bloodthirsty hyena, and never even 
acted annoyed except when he had eaten 
too many chocolate creams and felt 
satiated. I believe that if he hadn’t been 
ashamed to be seen doing it, he would 
have eaten hay instead of meat. 

All this did not make Pink dislike Leo. 
He was the darling of her heart. You 
don’t require a collie dog to be ill- 
tempered in order to love it, and neither 
was it necessary for Leo to be ferocious to 
keep Pink’s love. She just about wor- 
~ that dear old lion. She used to 
call him her big boy and her big baby and 
other pet names, and she always said that 
when she retired from the sawdust ring 
she would take Leo with her, no matter 
what happened to her other big cats. I 
told her a couple of things about Man- 
hattan janitors and what they would 
think of a lap-dog like Leo, who was as big 
as a pony and looked as fierce as he wasn’t, 
but Pinky said she had about as much use 
for a flat in Manhattan as for a sub- 
marine, and that when she retired she 
meant to have a nice little farm on a 
Catskill hillside with a good timber-lot 
where Leo could roam around—and eat 
beech-nuts, I suppose and lie down with 
Pinky’s lambs, if the lambs were not too 
fierce for company for the dear old cat! 

Yes, Pink was a nice girl, and the act 
she pulled off in the big ring cage at each 
performance was all it was conaleed up to 
be on the big posters. She had all the 
big-cat stunts and some she had invented 
on her own hook, and when she step 
into the cage in her short spangled skirt 
and her ribboned sandals, with her short 
bull-whip in one hand and a reliable 
forty-four in the other, she always made 
ahit. She had a big lot of brown hair and 
a way of doing it up with a little red-and- 
gold turban on top of it that made her 
look like a real queen of beauty, and she 
was all that and more. She had a heart 
of solid gold. 

I don’t know just when Oily made 
himself prominent in her notice first. I 
think the first she ever thought of him 
was with annoyance. He worried her 
Leo terribly. Leo had the same feelings 
toward Oily that every other animal had, 
and when Oily would pass Leo’s cage, the 
dear old thing would just yowl with rage. 
He would bounce around the cage and 
yawp and carry on in an awful manner. 
He would jump at the bars and bite them 
and get all worked up and nervous. He 
would get so mad he would fairly weep 
and the tears would run down his jowls, 
and Pinky said it upset him so that he 
would be like another lion for an hour 
afterward. 

All this had one effect; it made Pinky 
notice Oily. They had one big row over 
it, and then Oily came and begged her 
pardon like a little man. From then on 
they were together a lot. Probably Oily 
fell in love when she gave him that rake- 
over. At any rate, we all knew, before 
long, that Oily was head over heels and 
that Pinky was favorably inclined. We 

(Continued on page 165) 


















































E asked the boys and girls who read 

the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to 

look at the picture of the two cats “ treed” 

up a ladder by the dog and tell us what 

story it suggested. All sorts of adventures 

were imagined for those worried cats and 

the self-satisfied dog, and the boys’ and 

girls’ editor had trouble picking out the 
best ones. The prize winners are: 


Mildred Caroline Dix, Everett, 
Mass. Age, 14. 
Second: Marguerite Montgomery, Bain- 
bridge, N. Y. Age, 13. 
Third: Dorothy Louise Luce, Marion, 
N. Y. Age, 14. 


First: 


All will receive a of the book 
“Team Play,” a collection of stories of 
high school life. In awarding prizes, the 
excellence of the story was considered 
first, but spelling, penmanship and 
neatness were also take nl into considera- 
tion. These are the stories, in their 


order: 


copy 


> . * 


How Midgie Was Fooled 


Muvprep Carouine Dix 


W* were walking along a county road 
when Midgie declared she was 
thirsty . I felt that way too, so we stopped 
at the next farmhouse to ask for some 
water. [ 

As we walked the 
toward the door, however, 
dashing around the corner of house 
and quickly climbed part up a 
ladder which was being used in repairing 


front lawn 
two cats came 

the 
way 


across 


the roof. Behind the cats came a good- 
sized dog. He sat down at the foot of the 
ladder as if to say, “* Now you can’t come 
down.” 

“Oh, that horrid, dreadful dog will 
hurt those kittens, I know he will,” 
sobbed Midgie, who dislikes seeing any- 


thing harmed. 
Just then a boy came out of the house 


with a camera in his hands. The dog 
looked at him expectantly and the boy 


quickly took the picture of the trio. 

Then Midgie sputtered, She just told 
that boy what she thought of anybody 
who would stand there and take a picture 
of those poor pussies when they were in 
such a plight. 

“Oh, they do that every day. 
them now,” he said grinning. 

Sure enough, down came the cats and 
proceeded to take possession of the dog. 
He lay on his back and allowed them to 
bite his ears and play with him. Our 
fears and sympathy were in vain, for the 
three were fast friends. 


Watch 


* * . 


When Our Dog Learned a Lesson 
MARrGUERITE MONTGOMERY 


BOUT a week ago our dog was out- 
doors lying in the sunshine. All at 
once something began to pull at his tail. 


He kept his eyes closed and only moved 
his tail a little. Soon he felt it again. He 
raised up and looked. There were two 


little kittens. He jumped up and ran 
after them. 

He made them run so fast that the little 
kittens ran up a cherry tree. It was a low 
tree and there was a box up to it so the 
dog jumped up on the box and cuffed 
them with his paw. 

They jumped down and ran up a ladder 
that stood leaning against the house. The 
dog barked and jumped up at them. 
There was a pail of paint hanging on the 
ladder about half way up. He jumped up 
so high once that he scared the kittens 
and they ran up the ladder so fast that 
one of them hit against the pail and off it 
went, right on the dog’s head. What a 
mess! He surely needed a bath! He 
rolled in the grass, shook himself and 
made such a racket that the whole family) 
came running out to see what the trouble 
was. As the pail spattered back on the 
kittens too, we gave the dog and kittens 


all a good bath. It was a good lesson to 


the dog. He never would go near the 
kittens again. 
> * * 
Kitten Kapers 
Dorortny Louise Luce 


RS. BARNES, an invalid, looked 
about for ‘some new amusement. 
She had long since grown tired of the 
day’s usual routine. ‘* What shall I do?” 
she murmured, as she gazed about her 
pretty room. Her attention was suddenly 
directed to a scene near her garden which 
she could see under her window. 
Dempsey and Firpo, her little neighbor 
Peggy Ann’s own especial property, were 
frisking about near a ladder which had 
been used for painting. Suddenly in 
kitten language, ending in a loud meow 
for warning, Firpo dashed up the ladder. 


\ 








What Story Does This Picture Tell ? 


The three prize-winning letters and the n 
and girls who competed are printed on this page. 


Dempsey soon followed, as he saw Smith's 


dog, Trix, dash into the yard. Trix 
frisked about several minutes intent on 
bothering his animal friends when he 


heard a low “Trixie.” 

Trix turned. There stood his mistress 
with a box-like object pointing at them. 
He then heard a click and all was over. 
With a leap and a bark Trix had soon 
frightened the prize-fighters from their 
perch. Down they flew. Dempsey and 
Firpo living up to their namesakes’ 
professions. After several minutes of 
scrapping, Trix decided that the best 
place for him was home. With a final hiss 
and meow the kittens scampered away to 
play in the sunshine. Mrs. Barnes smiled 
as she witnessed the incident and finally 
dropped to sleep dreaming of the amusing 
scene, 

o . . 

Here are two descriptions which are not 
so original as the prize winners, but tell 
a simple narrative very clearly: 

7 > . 
One Moment to Pause 
Mary D. VanDersack 

YINGER, a little collie pup, belonged 

3 to Sammy Brown. He was a very 
playful pup and loved to chase cats. 

Cindra and Puss were kittens belonging 


to Ann, Sammy’s sister. These kittens 
ran away from their mother one day and 
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went to play on the velvet-like grass at 
one side of Brown’s house. As they were 
tumbling about on the grass they heard a 
sharp bark. Four little eyes were looking 
immediately, trying to find from what 
source the noise came and who should they 
see but Ginger! They knew that their 
mother had often told them to run when a 
dog came near. There were no trees near 
and they would not have time to run to 
their mother, At last their eyes fell upon 
a ladder leaning against Brown’s house. 
They climbed up the ladder just in time 
to escape danger. Ginger stayed there 
barking and growling for the kittens to 
come down. One of Brown’s boarders 
happened to be taking pictures that day 
of the Brown place. He thought this 
would make a dandy picture. As he was 
taking it, Ginger looked up to see what 
was going on. When the 
man left Ginger was back 
on the job. 

In about an hour’s time, 
how happy the kittens were 
when Sammy’s voice was 
heard calling Ginger for 
his supper! When Ginger 
left, down came Cindra 
and Puss, and away they 
scurried as fast as they 
could go to their mother, 
never torun away again. 

* . * 

An Exciting Ad- 

venture 


HELEN DicKERSON 


‘O! dear!”’ said Tiny. 
“It is so warm, I 


think I shall roast!” 

“It is very warm, but 
there is no use complain- 
ing about it, it will not 
become any cooler,” re- 
plied Tiny’s sister, Moily. 
Soon the conversation 
launched into other 
channels. 

“Where is Teddy?” 
suddenly asked Tiny. A 
howl of triumph sounded 





and Teddy sprang at 
Molly. 
“Oh!” shrieked the be- 


wildered cat. 

* Run, run for yourlife!” 
shouted Tiny as she 
started to run. Round 
and round the house they 
flew, in and out of flower 
gardens. Finally Molly 
discovered a ladder standing against the 
back of the house. 

“Up the ladder, up the ladder!” 
she shrieked as she ascended and Tiny 
followed. Teddy stopped short and stood 
staring up at them. He heard a whistle 
and as he turned his head the cats 
jumped to the ground and around the 
house they ran. Just then the door was 
opened and they reached the kitchen in 
safety and both were peacefully 
sleeping in a box in the corner. 

When Teddy turned his head and dis- 
covered his prey had escaped he became 
furious. He hunted everywhere but could 
not find them, so he soon went off with 
other dogs. 


ames of boys 


soon 


* * * 


Those Who Competed 

Other good stories were sent in by 
Martha B. Lyman, Marshalltown, Del., 
age 12, to whom was awarded a consola- , 
tion prize; Norma Hoffman, Parish, N.Y.; 
and Emma Green, Cooperstown, N. Y, 

Several excellent stories had to be 
thrown out because they reached us after 
August 23, the closing date of the contest, 
or they exceeded the limit of 250 words. 

Here are the names of others who tried 
for the prizes: 


Amber Weeks Ficch, 3rd 
Mahlon Weeks Rosalie Estella Dann 
Emma G. Crumb ringer 
Catherine Fleming Margaret Wrayno 
Ruth G. Mason Sara Hendershot 
Ruby Alexander Catherine Morrow 
Alice Louise Bardo Elizabeth Duntley 








Mildred Lrene Cruikshank Stanley Murray 
Edith Benedict Leslie Brand 
George N. Hubbell Miriam V. Kachel 
Dora Dupriz Agnes Bucht 

Helen Gertrude Mitchell Salone Hollenbaugh 
Florence Wells Anna N. Landis 


Leora M. Hurlbutt Mable Hollenbaugh 

Caesar Arena Marian Rowan 

Elizabeth Simmons Frances Constance 

Everetta Grace M. Aschenbach 

ime Patterson Lewis Pickup 

Mable Norris Leona P. Clark 

Elaine Griffin Caroline Burgett 

Pauline George Cornelius Schoon ! 
Winifred Hall Mark D. Fausnacht 


John D. Mortis 
Miriam Wemgarten 


Helen Farren 
Robert Simmons 


Margaret W. Swift Carrie I. Dubbs 

Elsie M. Chubb Harry Light | 
Ida Mary Spencer James Coslee, Jr, 

Sammy Ernest Gangi Emabel Decker 


Edith Derstine 
Lois O'Brien 
Mary Kielbowick 
Evelyn Shanty 
Ardeth Nevenger 


Dorothy M. Osterhout 
Jeannette Coti 
William Bailey Allison 
Genevieve Pickup 
Sara Maher 


Clara Crumb Florence Wells ! 
Harold Rosenberger Marian Peckham 

Pauline Povlus eam E. Reed 

Grace L. Wilson aret E. Guy 

Frank Charles Wood tis iviene Rowell 


Lillian M. Bezner 

Esther Knowles 

John B. Reed ‘ 
Haze! Grace Gadsby 

Arnold Watts 

Hazel Agnes Frederick 
Mildred Burdick 

Gilbert Simmons 

Marjorie E. Woodworth 

Ada Louise Snell 


Marion A. Weir 
Margaret Burrows 
Grace Stewart 
Ruby Viola Robinson 
Minfard Burrows 
Helen G. Walters 
helma Barringer 
Thelma Isabell Howell 
Elizabeth Bruns 
Grace P. Phillips 


Some Southern Hot Breads 


Madison Biscuit.—These biscuits are 
delicious, and the recipe for them came 
through our fourth President’s family, 
James Madison. 

1 qt. flour, '4 pt. yeast, 1 egg, 1 large 
potato, 1 teaspoon sugar, 1 tablespoon 
lard. Beat yeast, egg and sugar together. 
Mash potato and mix it with enough milk 
to moisten. Work flour in as for rolls, add 
a little salt. They will rise in five hours. 
When light roll out 34 in. thick and cut 
and place in pan to rise again. In placing 
in pan be sure to give plenty of space. 
Bake in quick oven 15 minutes. 

Maryland Biscuits.—Two and one-half 
pounds of flour, 6 ounches of lard, | 
teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon yeast powder, 
1 pint water. Rub flour and lard together, 
add alb other ingredients and beat 40 
minutes. Cut into pieces the size of a 
walnut, shape into small cakes, flatten 
with base of the thumb, pierce with a 
fork and bake in a hot oven 20 minutes. 
Good hot or cold. 

Virginia Spoon Bread.—1 cup of cooked 
hominey, 4 tablespoons lard, 1 cup of 
cream, four eggs, 2 cups cornmeal, 4 
teaspoons baking powder, 1 tablespoon 
melted butter, 14 teaspoon salt. Mix the 
lard with the hot hominey; when cool add 
cream, eggs well beaten, cornmeal mixed 
and sifted with baking powder, melted 
butter and salt. Bake in buttered agate 
or baking dish thirty to forty minutes.— 


Mrs. A. L. Lyon. 


o-.,. 


What One Reader Thinks 
Dear Editor: Just a few words about som 


articles im 
recent numbers. 
he sec wy of making yeast and good bread is well set Sort 
by the “ A. Reader.” She states the case just as 1 have 
made “." for many, many years and have reccived many 
premiums | from the local and county fairs. She is right 
‘that practice makes perfect,” also strict watch on the 
every time. Keep the sponge or hard loaf out of all dr afts, and 
the ~ oe will give perfect entiatestion. 
And I can vouch EH Hazel Harper Harris’ way of 
covering parasols and umbrellas, as I have done the same 
way myself, and although I always | found it a disagreeable 
job—(or disagreeable to my feelings) I always had a r 
piece of work eoanulidel alee I had done with it. She 
tells it plainly and to the point, and anyone foljpwing her 
directions cannot make any mistake.—CLarice RaYrMond- 











Tommy: Aw, pa, I wanta row!— ife. 
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* it, and it was such a good stunt that 
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Androcles Jones 


(Continued from page 163) 
expected to hear any day that they had 
been married between the afternoon and 
evening performances. 


i Oily came to me looking like 
a lost soul. 

“Mack,” he said (my right name being 
John Roger Weltz), ““what would you do 
if you loved the nicest little goil in the 
woild and she handed you one that put 
your hopes on ice?” 


“What's Pink been handing you 
now? ’ I asked. 
Oily seemed surprised that I had 


guessed the girl was Pink. 
“How did you know she was the goil?” 
he asked, but without much spirit. 


“Well, no matter! She’s the dame I 
mean. Mack, she’s willing to marry 


=e— 

“Oh, that part is fine enough!” Oily 
said. “Sure, the big show is all right, 
Mack. She’s willing to be tied, Pink is: 
but—say, did you know Morris?” 

“Like a book,” I said. 

“Say, is it a fact he stood for being 
married in the ring-cage with all them 
cats?” 

Then I knew. Oily didn’t have to tell 
me another word. Pink and Morris had 
been married at the evening performance 
one night when we showed at Dallas. It 
was a great stunt, and advance news of it 
had filled the tent so full we had to walk 
the elephants single file in the grand 
entry to keep them from stepping on the 
Texans who were sitting on the sawdust 
at the foot of the blues. It was a great 
stunt, and Pinky never tired telling about 


every cat-trainer that got married after 
that had the wedding pulled off in the 
ring-cage. I could see why she had sug- 
gested the same thing to Oily. It was 
professional pride. It was her own 
stunt, and if the other cat-trainers were 
stealing her stuff and being married in the 
cage, Pink wasn’t going to pass the chance 
to make good at it again. 
(To be continued) 


Pickling Pointers 
(Continued from last week) 
Green Tomato Pickles 
Slice one peck green tomatoes and ‘six 
large onions and sprinkle over them 
1 cup of salt and let them stand over- 
night. In the morning drain and put 
over them 1 quart of vinegar and 2 
quarts of water. Place on stove and 
boil the tomatoes for 15 minutes, then 
remove the liquid and throw away. 
Then pour over them 6 cups sugar, 2 
tablespoons ground cloves; two of’ginger, 
cmamon and mustard, and 14 teaspoon 
ground red pepper. Mix the dry in- 
gredients and pour over them 2 quarts 
cider vinegar. Boil for 25 minutes, then 
the pickles are ready to can.—PAvuLINE 
CaRMEN. 


Mustard Pickle Sauce 


6 tablespoons yellow 
mustard 

2 tablespoons tumeric 

1 teaspoonful salt 


1} quarts vinegar 
ke = 
4 cup flour 


Place the vinegar, sugar and salt in 
agate or aluminum pan, over the fire. 
Mix together (dry) the flour, mustard and 
tumeric. Then mix smooth with enough 
water to make the right consistency and 
add to the boiling vinegar and stir thor- 
oughly until well cooked. 

This is nice to pour over raw cabbage, 
chopped raw onions, or freshened and 

brined cucumbers, or turnips and 
carrots.—C. A. B. 
Oil Pickles 
Twenty-five medium sized fresh cucum- 
» Slice thin without peeling. Let 
sland six hours with 1 full cup salt 
et i in and stir frequently during the 











Then drain well. And add one quart 

boiled vinegar, 1  tablespoonful 

tach of white mustard seed, yellow 

Mustard seed, and celery seed, and 3% 

cup of pure olive oil. Stir thoroughly, 
well mixed seal in glass jars. 








A “gas-well” in your yard 


URIED, out of the way, claiming little attention—and 
yet playing a vitally important part in your life—the 




















LIGHTING HOUSE 
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life, better habits. 


reading, and cleanliness. 


lamps to clean or fill. 


J. B. Colt “gas-well” not only brings comfort, convenience 
and safety, but better health, better morale, better home- 


Light given by the Colt Carbide-gas system is recognized 
by science as being nearest to actual daylight of all artifi- 
cial illuminants. Thus it protects eyesight, and encourages 


By making the home as attractive as the city’s glitter it 
keeps the younger generation on the farm; and by afford- 
ing cooking and ironing facilities it lightens the burden of 
the hard-working farm wife. No fires to build for light cook- 
ing, no changing of irons or waiting for them to heat—no 


Actual tests have proved that stock can be stabled and 
fed under Carbide-gas light in one-third less time than un- 
der lanterns. In the henhouse increased egg production, due 
to Union Carbide-gas light, has often been sufficient to pay 


for the entire system. 


The J. B. Colt generator is perfectly automatic and re- 
quires no attention except recharging (average: two or three 


soil corrective, or germicide. 


for complete information. 


times a year) with Union Carbide and water, and removal 
of residue, which then gives useful service as a whitewash, 


From this “gas-well” the Carbide-gas is carried through- 
out buildings and grounds by concealed iron pipes. In spite 
of its greater capacity and safety the genuine J. B. Colt gene 

. erator costs no more than inferior systems. Write today 


N. B. Do not be deceived by inferior imitations of the Colt plant. 
Representatives for the genuine Colt system can furnish credentials. 


Union Carbide for use in the Colt system is distributed from more 
than 150 conveniently located Union Carbide warehouses throughout 
the country —direct to the user at factory prices. There is one near you. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


(address nearest branch) 


Oldest and largest manufacturers of Carbide lighting 


OLT 








and cooking plants in the world 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
716 N.Y. Life Bidg. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
6th & Market Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
8th & Brannan Sts. 











The beauty of this recipe is that the 
brined and freshened cucumbers make 
just as good oil pickles as those fresh from 
the vines. But be sure to omit the salt 
when using the brined cucumbers.— 
C. A.B. ¢ 


Black Chocolate Cake 


M& together 34 cup cocoa, 1: cup 
sugar and 44 cup water. Set on 
stove, and remove as soon as mixture 
begins to boil. 


2 tablespoons shortening . cups flour 

1 cup sugar 1 teaspoon salt 

2 eggs , 1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 cup sour milk 1 teaspoon baking soda 


Cream shortening and sugar, add well 
beaten eggs; add milk; add sifted flour, 
salt, and baking powder. Stir the cocoa 
mixture in. Dissolve soda in a little 
hot water and add. Bake in moderate 
oven.—Miss Frances WALDRON. 


Blanching and Storing Celery 


ELERY for winter use need not be 

blanched in the garden but can be 
placed in aydeep trench and the blanch- 
ing will take gs and it will be stored at 
the same time. the trench two feet 
deep if the large ~ b celery is to be 
blanched, and see that it is six inches 


deeper than the height of the plants 
when you dig them. Make a six inch 
bed of good soil in the bottom and set 
the celery in this and water well, being 
careful to get none in the foliage. Keep 
rains from falling in with a shelter above, 
but give ample air. Cover with straw 
~ weather becomes severe.—L. H. 
OBB. 


Cover the frying pan with a per- 
forated lid to prevent grease spattering. 
»-_ * * 

A clam-shell in the tea-kettle will 
aon the lime and leave the vessel 

ean. 





















"For Better Heating” 
NDES FURNAC 





The Andes Pipe Warm Air Furnace has 
a four bar four shaker grate that cleans 
the sides of the fire pot without losing 
good coal in the center. This increases 
furnace capacity and saves fuel. 


Stove, Range or Furnace Catalogs on Request 


PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE Co., INC., GENEVA, N. Y. 


Manufacturers since 1868 of the famous Andes line of Coal, Gas 
and Combination Ranges and 1-Pipe, 3-Pipe and Pipe Furnaces. 















































Volles * 
Percaies Musiins 
Ginghams Chambray 
As large manufacturers of ladies’ wear 
‘@ have many lovely remnants left over. 


We are now offering at rare bar. 


Teg iat ase 2, 
. a @rade . 
yards each; none less than 8 7 


Large New Remnants of , 
5 Beautiful Designs 
: or a limited time w. 4 drees 
pattern ofa beautiful ry Me Ay 
ree with every order eee 1 
» rich material with free 
1.98 od it measure 
+ Bimply deposit this t 
_ yay pe receive the pac es 
ay je. Or if you sen 


+ We will prepay the same 
fection t y . 
7 eed or money cheer 


* DE HOL DR . 
Oost. 108.56 DRESS CO 


DRESS 
PATTERN 





On trial. Easy to run and clean. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Differ- 
ent from picture which shows large 
size easy running New L. S. Model. 
Western shipments from Western points 


MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN 


Write today for free catalog 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 7052 Bainbridge, N.Y. 





ou can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMM 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, Ry. Cause and Cure.” It tells how £ 

myself after stammering 20 yrs. 8. N. Bogus, 
STES‘eesus Bidg., 1147 W. ik. St., Indianapolis. 








HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color an | 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and $1.00 at druggists 
Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N. ‘ 


PARKER’S | 











When Writing to Advertisers 
Be Sure to Mention the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 



















COOKING STOVE >>" 


FUEL and EXTINGUISHER 25c 


By Mail—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
This handy stove cooks regular meals, 
with instant Sterno Canned Heat—<does any 
thing a kitehen stove can do—but you can 





take it anywhere, folds flat, weighs only 8 oz 
Use it in bedroom, sick room, dining room 
home, office, camping Frys, broils, boils | 


meats, eggs, soup, spaghetti, heats water for 
shaving, fat and curling irons, baby’s milk. 

Sold by dealers or direct Send this Ad 
und 25¢ to STERNO CORP., 9 E. 37th St 
New York City, Dept. 202. We will send 
prepaid, stove, can of Sterno and extinguisher 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Send 


now, while special offer lasts. 
CANNED 


STERNO “teat 


**Get a Portable Kitchenette’”’ 


NE. 300-27 LAMP 
Introduce this wonder in your 
locality. Make $72 a 


Brilliant, white light — 
Equals safety, brilliane 
cost. 20 times 
More healthful. ay 
No soot. No odor. 
to 















IRIS AND PEONIES 


Write for prices 
Merchaatville, N. J. | 





WM. H. TOPPIN, 


| 


inch material for the smaller sizes. 
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What’s New In Fashion © 


A Review of Styles for This Fall 


(Cotes, materials, trimmings, lines— 


they all change from year to year, 
even though certain styles, like the one- 
piece dress remain in favor many succes- 
sive seasons. So we are all interested in 
**what’s new’’ 
for the coming 
year, and the 
Household Edit- 
or has been doing 
a little advance 
investigating to 
find out. 

I spoke of the 
one-piece dress 
as still being in 
the style. I 
wonder if they 
will ever go out? 
Surely not if the 
women who wear 
them have any 
say! These com- 
fortable frocks 
have changed 
very little in 
style this season. 
They are still 
loose fitting, gen- 
erally  slip-over 
models, with a 
tie belt and perhaps a touch of lace at the 
neck. Sleeves are short, many of them 
kimono. The 
favorite materi- 
als are the soft, 
rather clinging 
ones—jersey 
cloths, knitted 
fabrics, soft sat- 
ins and crepes. 
There are a few 
new weaves, 
given fancy 
names by the 
manufacturers, 
but they really 
are verv little 
different from 
fabrics of last 
winter and 
spring. 

Our patterns 
this week show 
three variations 
of the one-piece 
dress. No. 2120, 
which comes in 
sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure, 
shows the “shirt front” which is a new 
feature of the somewhat tailored dress. 
This pattern takes only 31% yards of 36- 


It 











would make up well in challis, poplin 
twill er a figured cloth. Stripes, incidep. 
tally, are very good this year. 

No. 2145, a slightly more dressy m 
shows the new flounces at the side and 
the use of 
passemen- 
terie or 
embroid- 
ered trim- 
ming in 

el style. 

t would 
be charm- 
ing in black 
satin or 
navy blue 
crepe, with 
gay-col- 
ored trim- 
mingbands, 
It comes 
in sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42 
and 44 
inches bust 
measure 
and you will need 356 yards for size 36, 
with 51 yards banding. 

No. 2182 proves that the surplice 
closing has not gone out of fashion and 
also that the coat-dress is still good. 
It has possibilities for a make-over, 
too, in casea 
last year’s frock 
is worn in places, 
or outgrown, 





Coqne* / 975 


No. 1973—The smart hat for fall wear 
—high crown, narrow, slightly drooping 
brim, simple, trimming on one side only. 
Cuts in ladies’, misses’ and girls’ sizes, 
Price 12. 


comes in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. 
Size 36 takes 274 
yards 40 inch 
with 146 yard 
36-inch contrast- 
ing material. 

All our pat- 
terns are 12e. 
They are seam- 
allowing and fit 
perfectly. You 
will want our big 
new Fall and 
Winter Catalog 
too. It is only 
10c. and is inval- 
uable for the 
home-sewer. To 
order, send correct amount for patterns 
and catalogue to Pattern Department, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth 
Avenue. Be sure name, address, numbers 
and sizes are written clearly. 





Some Fall Garden Suggestions 


Late Fall Salads 
ETTUCE may be sown in the fall 


and be excellent for salads, for it 
grows well in the cool fall weather. 
Another good fall salad is the Chinese 
cabbage, which has a sprightly flavor 
that is much relished. Mustard grows 
very quickly if the Southern curled is 
sown and it is good used with lettuce 
to give it a spicy flavor. These plants 
are not strong or bitter at this time unless 
the fall is very hot and dry, and may be 
sown as late as September, as they grow 
much more rapidly in the fall, due to the 
greater supply of nitrogen in the soil at 
this season. The Chinese cabbage may 
be used as leaf salads, or it may be 
allowed to head and blanch.—Bertua 
ALZADA 


Ridding the Garden of Grubs 


Wass grubs are very destructive 
of plant roots where ground that 
has been very grassy the year before is 
planted and cultivated, leaving only the 
crop to furnish grub food. One year I 
planted my garden where potatoes had 
been planted and not kept clean and the 





grass had taken them. The ground was 
full of grubs, and many of my plants were 
practically killed, for their roots were 
kept eaten off until they made no growth. 
I found grubs in almost every hill 
Keeping ground free from grass and then 
plowing the garden late in the fall to 
expose the grubs to frost will get rid of 
many.—L, H. Coss 


Saving Horseradish Sets 
T= new method of growing horse 


radish calls for as many sets lof 
spring planting as we want mature roots 
for marketing in the fall, or for digging 
for home use. These sets are pieces of 
root averaging the size of a lead pe 
and from six to eight inches long. They 
should be cut to the right length when 
you dig the horseradish and tied in 
bundles, twenty-five is a good size, 
then packed in boxes of sand if but & 
few are to be kept. If many, then you 
can bury them outside, for freezing doe 
not hurt them. If kept inside, store ™ 
a cool cellar and pack them with the 
large end down, just opposite to 
way they are to be planted.—L. H. Coss 
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Miss Deming Answers 


Our girl baby is seven months old and has no teeth 
as yet although her gums appear to pain her. Any 
further help you can give on the care of infants will be 
appreciated. Mas. J. A. W. 


] THINK you will find the Government ‘ 


pamphlet entitled ““Summer Care of 
Infants,” which can be obtained from the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., of help. Some babies 
are very slow in cutting teeth. It is 
nothing to be worried about if the baby 
appears perfectly well in other respects. 
If your baby girl is gaining each week, has 
dear, pink skin, clear eyes, sleeps well, 
cries little, has a normal bowel move- 
ment every day, and acts well, then the 
teeth will take care of themselves. She 
should be getting orange juice each day 
and if the doctor has no objection, she 
may have a little well cooked farina 
thinned with milk each day. Not more 
than one tablespoonfyl of the cooked 
cereal should be given to start with. 

If one or two, teeth do not come 
through in the next two months, you 
had better take her to a baby specialist. 


_—D.D. 


My baby girl is six and a half months old and weighs 
nineteen pounds. I take her to a nearby public health 
nurse every week. For the last two months she doesn’t 
wem to have regular bowel movements. For about a 
month I've been feeding her one cereal a day. She also 
gets orange juice and is a nursing baby. The other day 
the nurse told me to give her oatmeal as a cereal and not 


farina. Kindly give me your advice.—Mnrs. M. K. 


I think I would try increasing the 


- orange juice which you are giving the 
‘ baby, also giving her two ounces of cool 


boiled water morning and afternoon and 
I would do as the nurse suggests, giving 
her a little well cooked oatmeal once a 
day. The oatmeal should be very soft, 





Motherhood 


N° CORONET of gems have I, 
And yet I wear 

A crown of regal splendor 
On my hair. 


No limousine or yacht have I, 
And yet I ride 

The noblest steed of Heav’n, 
And earth besides. 


The crown? The gray of motherhood 
Is in my hair; 

The steed? It is, forsooth, a 
Rocking-chair. 


ESTHER HULL DOOLITTLE 











thinned with milk, and only a very little 
sugar added. I would not try giving her 
more than a tablespoonful, cooked, the 
first day or two to see if it agrees with her. 
Then it can be increased gradually to two 
tablespoonfuls. I would not start this 
oatmeal in the very hot weather but wait 
until it is cool as oatmeal is heating and 
is harder to digest than farina. If this 
does not help your baby, I would take 
her at once to a doctor.—D. D. 


If a mother’s milk supply is getting less, what is to be 
done to increase it, or how should I wean a baby during 
the summer months?—Mnrs. J. B 


Unless your baby is eight or nine 
months old, I would not advise you to 
try to wean her during the summer 
months. Your own milk is the safest 
and best supply until October. To in- 
crease it, drink plenty of milk yourself, 
take oatmeal, cooked well, creamed 
soups, plenty of fresh vegetables and do 
not eat rich foods such as pastries, 
doughnuts, cakes, nuts, or rich puddings. 
Drink plenty of water also. If the baby 
's six months old or more, you may give 

t a little cooked cereal each day such 
as farina cooked ‘thoroughly in a double 

iler and thinned with a little milk. 
ut very little sugar on it. A tablespoon- 
ful of the cooked cereal a day will be 
enough to start with, increasing it gradu- 
ally. One to two teaspoonfuls of orange 
juice or prune juice each day, a little 
spinach well cooked and chopped very 
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Health Helps to Mothers 





Questions About Babies 


fine may also be given. Start any new 

food in very small quantities at first, 

ge if it agrees with the baby.— 
. Di 


Miss Beatty Bowie, R. N., recently spoke over the 
radio for the ERICAN AGRICULTURIST on the care of 
babies through the summer. Her advice to mothers who 
wrote of their problems has helped many of them during the 
hot summer months.) 


Greens—Greens—Greens 
HE ever-healthful greens! They 


commence in the early spring and 
continue throughout the entire summer 
and fall. Just now we are having milk- 
weed, horseradish leaves, and mustard 
greens. These are fine if parboiled and 
well cooked. Look them over thoroughly, 
eschewing all wilted or eaten leaves and 
all stalks. Wash until the water is clear. 
Never drain the water from greens of 
any kind, but remove the greens from 
the water, as there are always grains of 
sand or some sediment in the pan. Rinse 
this out and keep washing until there is 
none. Dandelions are fine in early spring, 
also now and in the autumn. If kept cut 
off (and not into the root) they will keep 
growing out and up and one can have 
them right along. p 
Always put a little baking soda in the 
water in which you cook greens of any 


kind. Dandelions require more than 
mustard. Cook them until they are 
done. The common weeds—red root, 


pigweed, pusley, (not parsley)—make 
the best of greens and every family 
should have greens once a week at least. 
They are health producing and give the 
body a certain rebuilding that other 
vegetables fail to do.—CLaricE RayMonpD 


Good Uses for Salmon 
Baked Salmon With Potato 


Put a layer of mashed potatoes into a 
baking dish, next a layer of salmon. 
Make a gravy of two tablespoons of 
flour and a little milk. Pour this over 
the salmon and potatoes and on top slice 
four or five hard boiled eggs, and bake 
until a nice even brown. 


Creamed Salmon and Rice 


One can salmon, chopped fine and 
seasoned and half cup of bread crumbs, 
one tablespoon of lemon juice and two 
beaten eggs. Put in two molds, one oval 
and the other a small round one. Let 
them stand in hot water in the oven until 
browned over. Cover them with rice 
and place them on a dish, the small one 
on top. Decorate with slices of olives 
and strips of green pepper.—Mrs. R. 
C. DeLyne. 


Salmon Pie 
Make a cream sauce with 1 cup milk, 








How you feed your 
erowing birds now 


determines how they will 


lay next winter 


“I want to recommend Fieisch- 

mann’s Pure Dry Yeast for develop- 

ing birds quickly and keeping their 

vitality strong, also for better eg 

procs writes A. W. Haller, o 
uisville, Ky. 


NSTEAD , of. waiting till next 

winter and then depending on 
*‘laying’’ mashes and ‘‘forcing”’ 
methods to boost egg production, 
begin now to get your birds ready 
for winter laying! _ 

No amount of ‘‘forcing’’ will 
make a productive pullet next win- 
ter out of a bird that fails to build 
bone, flesh, and vitality thissummer. 

Make sure that your birds get the 
last ounce of nourishment from 
the feed you give them. 











“We feel perfectly satisfied,” 
writes R. W. Kebler, of the 
County Agricultural School, 
Menominee, Mich., where 
yeast-feeding experimentshave 
recently been conducted,“‘that 
the feeding of yeast to poultry 
is a paying proposition and can 
recommend it to farmers and 
poultry growers in general."’ 


“Your Yeast.” writes C. D. Handelong, 
of Bangor, Pa., ‘“‘has doubled my egg 
yield and my flock is the picture of vigor 
and health.” 


Thousands of raisers have found 
Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast the 
way to do it. It makes the feed 
easy to digest—easy to turn into 
sound flesh and strength. 


Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast 
comes in 24 Ib. packages. It will 
keep indefinitely. Full directions 
with every package. Your dealer 
should be able to supply you. If 
not, order directfrom us. Send 
check, money order, or cash, or 
pay postman on arrival. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order from The Fleischmann 
Company’s Branch Office in any of the following cities, using 


coupon below: 


New York, Brookl 


Hartford, Conn., Portland, 


. Calesse, San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, 

e., 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Boston, Birmingham, Cincin 
Coiumbus, O., Dallas, St. Louis, Detroit, St. Paul, 


Buffalo, Albany, Philadelphia, 
ti, Cleveland, 
ewark, N. J., 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Havana and San Juan. 


PRICES 


2% Ib. package $2.00 $2.40 
25 Ib. cartons, 
(Equal to 10 





1 tablespoon each flour and_ butter. 
Cook till smooth; season to taste, and 
add contents of 1 can salmon. Pour | 
into buttered baking dish, cover with 
rich biscuit dough (which may or may 
not be cut into biscuits) and bake to a 
golden brown in a moderate oven. 


Salmon Cutlets 


To 1 cup boiling milk, add 3 table- | 
spoons flour rubbed smooth with a little | 
cold milk, 1 tablespoon butter, yolk of 1 
egg, salt, pepper and cayenne to taste. 
Cook till thick, remove from fire, add 
2 cups salmon, and let cool. When cold 
form into cutlets, dip into beaten egg, 
roll in cracker crumbs, and dry in hot 
fat till crisp and brown on both sides. 
Serve very hot.—Mrs. E. M. AnpERson. 


Serving larger portions of food than 
can be eaten is not politeness; it smacks 
more of foolishness. 

* - . 


Small potatoes boiled and mixed 
with a bran mash make a fine feed for 
the laying hens in the winter. 





)....18.50 


packages). 22.00 
100 Ibs. in bulk . 69.00 


82.50 


Canada 
Cuba 
U.S.A. Porto Rico 


Order from your dealer, or 
from any of our branches list- 
ed above (transportation pre- 
paid). 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


PURE DRY YEAST 


Write for new booklet (Check 
the one you want). 


Poultry, pigeons, etc.....-.-- 
Swine, cattle, and horses .. - . 
Dogs, rabbits, foxes, and 

other fur-bearing animals .. . 








THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. H-86 


701 Washington St., New York, N. ¥., or 327 So. La Salle 
St., San Francisco, Calif., 


St., Chicago, Ill., or 941 Mission 
or 314 Bell St., Seattle, Wash. 


Enclosed find$.......... 


Copyright, 1924, The Fleischmann Co. 


Please send me........ 2% pound 


packages of Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast, postage prepaid. 
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bs Reviewing the Latest Eastern Marke 


MILK PRICES 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 

ciation announces the following prices 
for the month of September for milk testing 
8% in the basic zone of 201 to 210 miles from 
New York City: Class 1, milk used chiefly for 
fluid purposes, $2.60 per 100 pounds: Class 
2A, used chiefly as fluid cream, $1.90. If 
skim-milk is used for any other purposes, 
additional payment over this base price is 
added, depending on use. Class 2B, used 
chiefly in the manufacture of plain condensed 
milk and ice-cream, $2.05; (Class 2C, used 
chiefly in the manufacture of soft cheese, 
$2.05; Class 3, used chiefly in the manufacture 
of whole milk and sweetened whole condensed 
milk, powdered and evaporated whole milk, 
$1.45; Classes 4A and 4B, based on butter and 
American cheese quotations on the New 
York market. 

Class 3 has dropped 10 cents per hundred 
beginning September 1. This reduction was 
due to and made necessary by, according to 
the League, unusually heavy stocks of con- 
densed milk. Storage stocks are way above 
normal and dealers are cutting prices to reduce 
these stocks. This competition must be met. 
At the same time, buying interest is not keen, 
so all factors are working to a lower price. 

Class 1 price is same as for the latter part 
of August. 

Sheffield Producers 

The Sheffield Farms Company Producers 
announce the following prices for September for 
3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile freight zone. 
Class 1, $2.60 per 100; Class 2, $1.70; Class 3, 
$1.55; Class 4, to be determined by market 
quotations of butter and cheese. 

In August Class 1 was $2.10. 


Non-pool Cooperative 
The Non-pool Dairymen’s Cooperative an- 
nounced that the September price for Class 1 
milk is $2.40 per 100 pounds; Class 2, $1.85; 
Class 3A, $1.55; Class 3B, $1.45. 
In August Class 1 was $2.00. 


Interstate Producers 
Interstate Milk Producers Association 
(Philadelphia) receiving station price for 
September for 3% milk in the basic zone of 201 
to 210 miles from Philadelphia is $2.19. In 
the 101 to 110-mile zone the price is $2.29. 


NO BIG CHANGE IN BUTTER 

The situation in the butter market remains 
about the same as that of last week. On 
Monday and Tuesday, the 25th and 26th, 
there was quite a pessimistic tone to the market 
and prices receded to 38c for 92 score butter. 
The market has been weak and unsettled and 
prices yielded under the pressure of full supplies 
and in the face of inadequate outlets. In 
other words, buying interest has been slack 
and with heavy supplies coming in there is no 
way to move stocks except to shade the prices 
to a point that would induce buying. Specula- 
tors are not interested until prices begin to 
shade. Advices report splendid conditions for 
production. It seems quite certain that 
receipts will run way ahead of normal as well 
as ahead of consumption. 

The consumption demand, as is expected, 
is not anywhere near up to gprmal. Summer 
vacationists do not return until just after 
Labor Day. When school begins we should see 
the old buying market back on its feet once 
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more and if the weather is anywhere right, we 
will see better buying. However, we cannot see 
any real material betterment until fall sets in. 

On Wednesday the butter took a sudden 
upward turn that yielded a one-half cent ad- 
vance all along the line. This is looked upon 
as only temporary, however, for buying has 
been stimulated in anticipation of require- 
ments to carry over the holiday on September 
1. As we go to press, creamery 92 score butter 
is 38\4c with lower grades running corre- 
spondingly low. 


CHEESE MARKET QUIET 

The quiet tone that exists in the cheese 
market is not helping prices at all. It is a 
good thing that the demand for market milk 
for the fluid trade is as great as it is. It is 
absorbing so much stock that there is little 
manufacturing going on in New York State. 

The chief activity at the present time is in 
well cured cheese. This stock is selling in 
small lots only and at irregular prices. June 
State Flats are anywhere from 2lc to 21 4c. 
However, some stocks of Junes can be bought 
for less money. As a matter of fact, so few 
State Flats are moving that values are not 


very well defined. 
EGGS HOLD THEIR OWN 


The egg market is about the same as it was 
last week. As we go to press, there is some 
indication that stocks are beginning to accumu- 
late. This is especially true of stocks that fall 
below fancy grades. However, this was true 
last week, so as far as news is concerned it is 
nothing out of the ordinary. 

The market opened on the 25th with a light 
supply of fancy quality eggs that met a firm 
market. In general the trade was in the 
seller's favor. However, as business progressed 
the stocks began to back up slightly and eggs 
in less desirable grades are in buyer's favor. 

Closely selected nearby hennery whites 
typical of the finest Jersey products are 
bringing from 58c to 56c with one cent or two 
premium for candled goods. Average extra 
nearby hennery whites are bringing from 50c 
to 52c while extra firsts are from 45c to 49c, 
with first dropping down to 40c and 44c. 
Gathered nearby whites are running anywhere 
from 40c to 48c depending on quality, with 
pullets down as low as 36c and 40c. Extra 
fancy hennery browns from nearby points are 
quoted from 44c to 48c. 


LIVE POULTRY 


The live poultry market has been more or 
less unsettled during the week. Due to lack 
of advices on the freight market, prices were 
not established and quotations have been 
more or less flighty. As we go to press, the 
market on fowls is firm. Colored stock will 
bring anywhere from 28¢ to 27c, depending 
on quality. The freight market prohibits any 
further advance as receipts via freight have 
been liberal. However, there is a ready market 
for fancy colored stock. Leghorns that are 
poor and rangy are bringing as low as 20c to 
22c, but good stock will find a one cent premi- 
um waiting. Broilers were meeting a fairly 
good market during the week, but by the 27th 
a weaker tone developed in sympathy with 


the freight market. Labor Day will have 
some effect on the market. 


POTATO MARKET WEAK 


The potato market took a temporary jum 
following the heavy storm on Tuesday whic 
swept the entire Atlantic coast. The rain held 
up digging on Long Island and in New Jersey 
with the result that prices hardened more. 
However, with clear weather following, prices 
are tending downward. Prices at Riverhead, 
Long Island, are in the neighborhood of $1.90 
F. O. B. per 150 pound sack. It looks, how- 
ever, as though they will drop at least ten 
cents and maybe fifteen cents. Farmers are 
now getting 65c a bushel and it looks very 
much as though they will be taking 60c before, 
this issue reaches the readers. Jersey potatoes 
are bringing from $1.80 to $1.85 F. O. B. 

With a weakening outlook Long Islanders 
are easing off digging in anticipation of a 
better market after Labor Day. This may 
have a tendency to harden quotations. 


APPLE RECEIPTS LIBERAL 


Supplies of early epples from Jersey and 
up-river sections have been liberal. They 
have been fairly moderate from south and 
western New York. As a result the market 
has been slow and generally easier on every- 
thing except real fancy marks. Average 
grades and poor qualities of small and medium 
sizes have been working out slowly at steadily 
weakening prices. It is too bad that shippers 
are flooding the market with a lot of wind 
— that only tend to knock the market off its 
eet. 

There has been a little better demand for 
pears, especially for good stock coming from 
Jersey and up-river sections. As is always the 
case, poor grades are dragging badly. > 


BEAN MARKET QUIET 


The bean market is quiet and slow, and 
business is dragging heavily. However, 
values are holding firm and some varieties 
are even tending to harden. This is a very 
dull period in the bean market. Consumption 
is light as baked beans served cold are about 
the only dish that is at all common. We have 
got to wait for cold weather to speed up bean 
soup consumption. 

Domestic pea beans vary from $5.50 to 
$5.75 for common to fair stock while choice 
marks will bring as high as $6.25. Red kidneys 
are from $8.75 to $9 for common to fair while 
choice marks will bring 25c additional. White 
kidneys are anywhere from $10.50 to $11 
depending on quality. 

But little information is to be obtained from 
the market on the outlook for beans. Reports 
from producing areas vary so that it is im- 
possible to draw any conclusions. Some 
growers report too much rain while others 
report not enough. We cannot get much of a 
line on the bean market until we get a little 
closer to harvest. 


HAY MARKET STEADIER 
The hay market has been firmer during the 
past week. Supplies have been more limited 
and with the firmer tone the range of values 
narrowed. As August draws to a close there 








sold on August 28: 


Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 


New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras 
Other bennery whites, extras 
Extra firsts 
Firsts 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts 
Under grades 
Pullets 
Hennery browns, extras 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras 


Butter (cents per pound) 


Creamery (salted) high score 
xtra (92 score). . 
State dairy (salted), finest 
Good to prime 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


Timothy No. @ 

Timothy No. $ 

Timothy Sample 

Fancy hght clover mized No. 1 
Alfalla, first cutting No. 1 

Oat Straw No. 1... 


ett poe 
'o poo 
Chickens, colored fancy . 
Chickens, leghorns 

Broilers, colored 

Broilers, leghorns 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 


Lambs, common to good . teen eae 
Sheep, common to good ewes. . 
Hogs, Yorkers. .......... 








Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to Eastern farmers 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 


New York Buffalo Phila. 


53 to 56 
50 to 52 
45 to 49 
40 to 4 
40 to 48 
34 to 39 
36 to 40 
44 to 48 
38 to 41 


42 to 45 


38 to 39 


40 to 41 


39 to 40 40° 


39 to 3914 
$2 to $8 40 


38 to 3814 


Standards 


$23 to 24 
19 to 20 


Old Grade 
$20 to 21 


U. S. Grades 


827 to 29 
24 to 25 


21 to 22 


14 to 15 14 to 15 


25 to 26 
21 to 23 


23 to 27 
20 to 23 


28 to $2 


27 to 28 23 to 26 





11 to 1844 


Sito 5% 
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ts and Prices 


fs very little hay in New York City that jg 
enough to exceed thirty dollars. 
represents the price of Number 1 stock, 
Number 2 hay is from a dollar to two dollary 
lower, depending on size of bale, et cetera, 
New hay is bringing about thirty dollars fog 
Number 1 with other grades ranging lower 


in proportion. 


GRAINS AND FEED . 


According to New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the following prices 
prevailed August 23. 

The quotations given in this re’ show the approximate 
prices at which feed can be te te per iy grain 
per bushel, in straight carlots through billed from Western 
points, delivered on track at points in the freight zones ag 
indicated. Mixed carlots cost approximately $2 per ton more, 

Retail feed and grain prices vary with different local dealers 
depending upon their individual cost of doing business, volume 
handled, etc. In the case of feeds the retail price may some 
times be as high as $5 per ton above the wholesale prices given 


in this report. 
Ogdens- Rochester 
Albany o - Utica ~ Syra- ms 


cuse 
No.2 W. Oats.... .62 63 61% il 58% 


No.3 W. Oats.... .61 62 60% 60 574 
No. 2 Yel. Corn. . 1.37 1.38 1.36 1.35 131 
No.3 Yel. Corn. . 1.36 1.37 1.35 1.34 1.30 
Ground Oats.....46.00 46.60 45.60 45.30 43.9 
Spr. W. Bran....33.00 33.60 32.60 32.30 30,90 
ard W. Bran. ..34.00 34.60 33.60 33.30 31.9 
Standard Mids...35.00 35.60 34.60 34.30 32.99 
Soft W. Mids. .:.39.50 40.10 39.10 3880 37.40 
Flour Mids. ..... 39.00 39.60 38.60 38.30 3699 
Red Dog Flour...44.25 4485 4385 43.55 4215 
D. BrewGrains..41.00 41.60 40.60 40.30 38.99 
W. Hominy..... 48.25 4885 4785 47.55 4615 
Yel. Hominy.....48.25  48.85{ 47.85 755 46.15 
Corn Meal... ... 51.00 51.60' 50.60 50.30 4890 
Gluten Feed..... 44.75 55.35 4435 4405 4265 
Gluten Meal.....—- S95 — = — ss —s — 
36% Cot. 8. Meal 49.00 49.70 48.60 4810 46.90 
41% Cot. S. Meal52.50 53.26 52.16 51.60 50.40 
43% Cot.S. Meal55.00 5436 5460 5410 52.90 
31% OP Oil Meal 51.25 51.85 50.85 50.55 , 49.15 
34° OP Oil Meal 52.25 52.85 51.85 51.55 50.15 








Beet Pulp....... 
Since Buffalo is an important milling center for wheat feeds 
and li meal, quotations are given for this point on both 
a through-billed and a local basis. Ground oats $41; spri 
wheat bran $29.50; hard wheat bran $31; standard mi 
$31; soft wheat middlings $35; flour middlings. $35.50; 
dog flour $41; dry brewers grains $34; white hominy $46.50; 
yellow hominy $46.50; corn meal $49; gluten feed 
gluten meal $56.25; 31% old process oil meal —- —; 34% 
process oi! meal $48. 
For points taking New York rate add to Albany price 
cents on oats; 5 cents on corn; 10 cents on cottonseed 
and 20 cents on other feeds, 





Catering to Consumers 
(Continued from page 150) 


Paterson, Hackensack, and also New York 
City. In some cases, the motor trucks 
loaded with peaches are going to points 
distance of 120 miles from the point of 
production. 

Elberta peaches picked from the trees 
in the morning, graded and _ packed, 
inspected and branded in the afternoon, 
are delivered by motor truck and are 
on the consumer’s table within less than 
24 hours. Peaches packed in solid 
carlots and sent to more distant markets 
by fast freight service are likewise de- 
livered rapidly and in the refrigerated 
cars they carry with practically no 
deterioration. The motor trucks within 
the short-haul territory run right up to 
the retailer’s door or to the chain stores, 
and there is little rehandlirig of the 
fruit with its consequent delays. 

In a word, there is back of the honest 
pack of peaches of cooperating growers, 
an entire business in itself—a business 
which has called for the meeting of the 
same problems of executive direction, 
organization, financing, transportation 
and selling, as are involved in many other 
businesses. Modern fruit growers, through 
their cooperative associations, are build- 
ing up an industry, if you please, whose 
avowed purpose is to place the growers 
products on the consumer's table with 
the minimum loss of time or quality and 
in the best condition for the consumers 
needs. 


How My Father Cured Tobacco 
(Continued from page 159) 


tobacco light and worthless. But tobacco 
harvested when the sap is down and oil 
in the leaves renders it easily cured am 
makes it rich, oily and “waxy.” is 
because the tobacco is full of oil instead of 
sap and the oil being unable to evaporate 
remains to give the tobacco weight. 
shall be pleased to answer any corre 
spondence from tobacco growers who may 
desire to write me.—W. H. Davis, N 
Carolina. 
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Go After Winter Eggs 


They Are the Ones That Pay—Other Seasonable Poultry Notes 


pact the use in keeping on with 
raising chickens?” asked a farmer 
of me, disgustedly, a few days ago. “As 
soon as my hens begin laying good the 
price of eggs goes down, and the faster 
they shell out the eggs the lower goes the 
price.” He was right, but the egg market 
simply follows the age-old law of supply 
and demand. When eggs become a glut 
on the market it cannot be expected that 
the price of eggs will stay up. 

As is usual in such cases, there is a way 
around; a way by which the farmer can 
cash in on a high-egg market. Here is a 
plan that has been followed by some 
farmers, with excellent success, I know. 

In the spring a thousand or more chicks, 
depending upon the size of the hen house 
on the farm, are purchased from a reliable 
breeder who is known to have heavy- 
laying stock. The chicks are fed the best 
possible growing ration to produce vigor 
and rapid growth. 

As soon as the cockerels and pullets 
can be told apart, they are separated, 
the cockerels put on the market and the 
pullets quartered in the laying house. 
They are gradually put on a laying ration 
so that by the time they begin laying they 





Act Quick 


for a 


UNADILLA SILO 


Spring was late. But nature 
often makes up for lost time. 
Corn’s coming along fast—looks 
good. We'll have a full crop. 
What will you do with yours? 
Put it into your own silo. Get 
the benefit of its value—this 
winter. 

You can get a strong, well-built, 
time saving, silage saving and 
money making Unadilla—in 
time to save this seaspn’s crop. 
Shipped within 24 hours after 
receipt of order. Make up your 
mind and act—now. 


Write at once for prices and 
full information. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box B 


Unadilla, N.Y. 














—__. 


ABY CHICKS, ‘2:2: "ssc3 


Rocks 17¢ Reds 16c, S.C.White and Brown Leg- 
13c, Mixed 10c. Prepaid 100% live deliv- 
*y guaranteed to your door. For quick service 
direct from ‘this ad. or write for circular. 


J.W. KIRK, Box 55, McAlisterville, Pa. 
PULLETS AND COCKERELS 


Purebred Barron Pullets and Cockerels at $10.00 each 











Up. — breeding hens at moderate prices. Descrip- 
Bex 40 —_Eligabethtewn, Ps. 


~, 


© M. LONGENECKER, 


are on full laying rations. The important 
thing is to keep them eating. Sometimes 
when it appears that their appetites are 
jaded, they are tempted along with moist 
mashes—anything to keep them eating. 

Lights are used either morning or 
evening to lengthen the short days of 
winter and the pullet’s period of activity. 
The greater success has been obtained 
with the morning lights. Where elec- 
tricity is not available, lanterns are used. 
Lights to lengthen the working day have 
proved to be an unqualified success in 
securing a higher egg production. 

Then, in the spring when eggs begin to 
flow in on the market in large quantities 
and the price slumps, the pullets that 
have been forced along begin to slow up, 
stop for a rest and are disposed of. An- 
other batch of chicks is purchased and the 
round begins once more. 

Of course, culling the flock is not over- 
looked. Every pullet that proves a non- 
producer or poor layer is put on the 
market, so that those pullets which 
consume the feed are paying a nice profit 
above the feed cost. The flock must have 
comfortable quarters. There must be 
plenty of ventilation, but no drafts. A 
fowl can stand a great deal of cold, but 
she cannot endure a draft. And it is well 
to remember that most of an egg is 
composed of water, and that without all 
the water she can drink, a pullet cannot 
produce eggs, no matter how much feed 
she consumes. 

Chicks purchased from a heavy-laying 
strain will cost more than common chicks, 
but they are worth every cent of their 
additional cost because they'll shell out 
more eggs. By following the above plan, 
one farmer made a net profit per pullet of 
four dollars. Granted that such a profit 
is above the average, cut that in half and 
you'll have a profit that is larger than the 
average farmer is getting from his 
chickens.—W. C. MutLenBurc. 


Big Chicken House or Little 


ROM necessity we have used small, 

cheap old 'chicken houses for many 
years. There were several small build- 
ings on the place and as funds were not 
plentiful we used them and found we had 
just as good results as our friends with 
up to date lodgings for their chickens, 
I know the objection to the old house is 
that it is harder to keep warm in winter 
and harder to keep free from vermin in 
summer, but some of the snug and tight 
coops have shown no better results than 
ours. I’m not advocating the shack if a 
better one can be afforded, but a coop 
banked with corn fodder in winter, though 
it be of the shack order, will get results. 
One of the best women with chickens I 


have ever known started with two piano . 


boxes backed together, and it was years 
before she had what the neighbors called 
a decent house, but she always made hens 


pay. 
The Advantage of Small Groups 


But there is one thing and that is the 
small house does better than the big one, 
in our humble estimation. Chickens are 
more like pets if kept in the small group, 
and there isn’t so much chance of disease. 
In one small coop we went almost a year 
without a single loss and then the two 
that died lost their lives through spoiled 
meat. Chickens like sheep do well in 
little bunches. Of course the big coop 
with its glass and its large run looks 
fine on a farm and the little coops shift- 
less, but just the same we'll take the smal] 
house every time. If I were a beginner I 
would start with a small unit and keep 
nothing but pure breds, unless as a few 
scrub hens for mothering purposes, and 
then I’d build up to several units, but 
not one big house. Even a corner of an 
old barn is a good place for twenty-five 
or thirty hens. We used such a place 
more than a year and had good results. 

The men folks say it is more potterin 
and more troublesome to clean sever 


small houses rather than one big one, and 
that is true, but where money enters into 
the consideration a little more trouble 
can be taken. Without trap nests it is 
easy to spot the boarder hen in the small 
flock and little chicks do better if kept 
a few on a grass plot rather than a large 
number. Our coops for little chicks are 
home made of store boxes and they are 
moved frequently to keep clean. Often 
when it is cool thick layers of newspapers 
are used under the coops and burned 
when soiled. Where there is no brooder 
the little bunch will not crowd and 
smother like the big flock—Mnrs. W. C. 
K., Ohio 


More Early Laying Pullets 
Reported 


HE announcement that H. F. Warner 

of Belmore, L. L, had a pullet that 
laid its first egg at the age of 4 months 
and 3 days, has evidently created some 
interest. Mr. T. E. Halbert of Ithaca 
writes that The Patch Poultry Farm of 
Ithaca, N. Y., has a pullet that laid her 
first egg at the age of 3 months and 17 
days. ‘the was hatched on April 21 and 
laid her-first egg on August 7. She laid 
again on the 9th and 10th. “Beat that,” 
writes Mr. Halbert. 

This record was almost broken by Fritz 
Kunz of Broadalbin, Fulton County, New 
York. He writes “The first pullet egg 
was laid August 13. Pullet is a cross of 
Rhode Island Red hen and Brown Leg- 
horn rooster. The pullet was hatched on 
April 25, making her 3 months and 19 
days old, which I think breaks the record.” 

W. J. Winans of Belmar, N. J., writes, 
“T have a pullet that was hatched the 
4th day of April and she laid her first egg 
the 5th day of August, laid her second 
egg on August 8th and the third on the 
10th. She is a nicely developed White 
Leghorn and was 4 months and 1 day 
old when she laid her first egg.” 

Fred Hurlbert of Mineral Springs 
writes: “I have a Rhode Island Red 
pullet laying at the age of 4 months and 
9 days, which I think is pretty good for 
a heavy breed.” We agree with Mr. 
Hurlbert. 

A. P. Newton of Greenfield, Mass., 
congratulates Mr. Warner on his success, 
saying that Mr. Warner beat him by only 
one day. The peculiar thing is that Mr. 
Newton and Mr. Warner’s pullets were 
hatched on the same day, March 19. 

Epitor’s Note:—There is an advantage 
in getting early pullets, but the man who 
follows this practice must know his busi- 
ness, lest he get into difficulty. Early 
hatched pullets are apt to go into an early 
molt and they will not lay eggs at a time 
the price makes them desirable. 


Young Ducks Getting Wrong 
Ration 

Do ducks ever have white diarrhea? I hatched a nice 
flock of ducks and they were doing fine until a week ago 
when they began to die off. At first they just seemed to 
droop and then I would find them dead. But the last day 
or so their heads seemed to draw back and their necks 
twist around. I have fed them mostly corn meal, just 
moistened enough to be crumbly with sand mixed in. 
This morning I started to put a few drops of carbolic acid 
in their mash. If you can give me any information it will 
be appreciated. 


UCKLINGS are subject to diarrhea, 
Undoubtedly your expereience with 
ducklings, especially the loss of them, has 
been due to an improperly balanced 
ration. The ration about this time should 
consist of three parts of bran, one part 
each of corn meal and low grade wheat 
flour, with about 5% of beef scrap added. 
What you are feeding now is purely a 
fattening ration and your ducks are un- 
doubtedly suffering from that. There isa 
disease or a malady among ducks known 
as fits. With this disease they simply 
keel over and die. This is especially true 
if they are young ducks. It is thought to 
be due to digestive troubles. We would 
suggest that you give your birds a dose 
of oil or Epsom salts and modify the 
ration to contain more bran ur, 





NEW LOW PRICE PLAN 
ON H-P.WITTEENGINE 


The Famous Standard Witte Can Be 
Had Now For Only $5.69 a Month 
—Low Price Sets Record. 


With the need for cheap, dependable 
power more pressing than ever before, 
farmers everywhere will be glad to learn 
of the new low-price plan just announced 
by Ed H. Witte, world-famous engine 
manufacturer for 42 years. 

Now only $5.69 a month for a short 
time buys the standard Witte Throttling 
Governor Engine, fully equipped with the 
celebrated waterproof WICO Magneto. 
In spite of this low price which sets a rec- 
ord, the engine has nearly 40 new im- 
provements, including a patented new 
device that makes starting easy ateven 
40 degrees below zero. 





t and most. de- 
pendable farm engine built, the WITTE 
develops 50% extra power on either keroséne, 
gasoline, distillate or gas. Operation on full 
load figures under 2c an hour. Trouble-proof 
and so simple that a boy can operate it. asily 
moved from job to job. More than 150,000 
WITTES are in daily use. 

To introduce this remarkable engine to a 
million new users, Mr. Witte will send it any- 
where, direct from factory, for a guaranteed 
90-day test. 

Every reader of this paper who is interested 
in doing all jobs by engine power should write 
today for a free copy of a remarkable new, il- 
lustrated book just issued by Mr. Witte, which 
explains the engine fully. You are under no 
obligations by writing. Just send your name, 
a post card will do, to the Witte Engine Works, 
1803 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; or 1803 
Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., and receive this 
interesting and valuable book that gives'you 
valuable information about the application of 
engine power on your farm. 


Poultry Disease Specialist 
Discovers Remedy for 
So-Called 
““Incurable Paralysis” 


A famous poultry disease specialist. after examining hun- 
dreds of birds suffering from leg weakness (frequently said 
to be “incurable paralysis) is convinced that there is prac- 
any | no such thing as paralysis in poultry and from his 
tests he finds that in most cases the reason birds go ‘‘down 
flat’ is intestinal worms. 

After 20 years of study this expert has discovered a re- 
markable new treatment; Happy Hen Worm yee 
which for over 4 years has been used with startling benefit 


Long regarded as the chea: 





on poultry suffering from so-called paralysis. It ex 
worms like magic. removing the cause of the isoning ; 
makes the birds look better, feel better, and lay better. 


* If you think you have birds afMflicted with coccidiosis or 
with paralysis. this specialist suggests that you make a 
post-mortem examination of a bird just killed, loo 
carefully into the blind intestines. If worms are foun: 
there, send at once for a package of Happy Hen Worm 
Remedy, only $1.10 postpaid, and quickly restore the 
health and vigor of your flock. Satisfaction guaranteed 
money back. Large flock sizes package. Write today 


HAPPY HEN REMEDY COMPANY 
36 SO. MARKET ST., Dept. 1109, BOSTON, MASS. 


or 
to 








TRADE “ARK 
CARBOLINEUM 
fags Once a Year — kills ai! 
ites. Highly recommended. 






Write for Circu 
Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 
Dept. 393 Milwaukee, Wis, 





5,000 PULLETS 5,000 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
_ S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Ready for shipment at $1.00 each 
HECLA POULTRY FARM Bellefonte, Pa. 
FOR WINTER FRIES 


CHICK AND SPRING LAYERS 


4,500 husky chicks per week from choice, heavy. 
laying culled flocks. 4 hatches only. $10.00 
per hundred and up. Write for our circular 
and price list today. 


ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY 








SEPTEMBER CHICKS 

















BOX F, ATHENS, OHIO 
BABY CHIX 2°? wii? 1 worn 100 7 oC: 
Brown Legho 4% $7; Barr mat &' g.% 
RT Reds 100, $10: Brojlets or Mix ix, 100, 96.50. 
Special p-ices on 500 an 000 lots, 100% () 
Gelivery guaranteed, A 
4.N, NACE, Boy 20, RICMFIELD, PA. 








SEAL-TITE 


REGISTERED 


Ann THICK LIQUID 


ASBESTOS ROOFING 


Guaranteed %* 10 Years 

















Big Cleveland 
Bank Writes:— 
Monarch Paint Co. 
It gives us pleasure 
to testify to your 
high moral and fi- 
nancial standing 
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ES! Old roofs made new—absolutely guaranteed to be water-proof and 
weather-proof under the severest weather conditions, for ten years—at an 
average cost of less than $1.00 for every 100 square feet of roofing. 


Seal- Tite is not a paint—not a roll roofing. It is applied right on top of any form of 
old roof material, making a flexible waterproof veneer that we can safely guarantee 
for ten years. Seal- Tite has been proved by many years’ use on the roofs of hundreds 
of big industrial plants, and thousands of stores and homes, the country over. 


Don’t waste your time and money patching one leak today—a new leak next week 
—a third leak the week after. Don’t submit to ruined crops and rusted machinery, 
and all the losses that come from a leaking roof. Get Seal- Tite right now. Apply 
it any time when the temperature is above freezing. It requires no heating or thin- 
ning. Use it just as it comes from the barrel. Just spread it on with a roofing 
brush—that’s all. It penetrates every nook and crevice. Then it dries and cures, 


Don’t Pay Bi 


f We give you free of cha ge the only tools 
Free ools! ou will need for this work, viz: a roofer’s 

sh and a small peiading ak, vis We also 
include free, 25 Ibs. of patching cement for mending leaks around chimneys, 
flashings and in the valleys and gutters. 


SSSESEEEEEESSSE 


MONARCH “Dept. 30-66-Cleveland, Ohio 
= PAINT COMPANY 
Gentlemen: Please ship to the address below the following: 

steel barrels Seal-Tite (65 gallons to the barrel) 

eee ae Steel half barrels Seal-Tite (40 gallons to the % barrel) 

75 ——< 
One gallon a 5 “4 chet Topps Alf oorame surface roof. 

for apeng are tue Seal et ac esta deere ce at 
will premetly oul to you and youagree to cacsithochares (seat Titecomes inblachonty.) 
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forming a tough, flexible, smooth one-piece covering that will not crack or check, or 
and that is guaranteed to withstand the most severe weather conditions for 10 ye 
You do the job yourself in a few hours. You pay only the rock bottom manufacturer 
price for the original Liquid Asbestos Roofing, instead of paying up to $1.75 
gallon asked by itinerant salesmen for inferior imitations of Seal- Tite. - 
comes in steel barrels and half barrels, and one gallon covers about 75 sq. 
of average old smooth surface roof. Instead of offering a small trial package, 
offer you enough to cover your entire roof, on a positive guarantee that Seal- 
will do all that we claim for it. Order plenty. A half barrel will cover an ave: 
smooth surface roof of a building 40 x 50 ft with average roof pitch. The cost 
but a fraction of the cost of a new roof. If you have any Seal- Tite left over, 
will find many uses for it about the farm. Order a barrel or half barrel on ¢ 
following guaranteee, with full intention of making us live up to it. We fully expe 
to do so—but you see, we know Seal- Tite. 


Until Four Months’ Weathe 
Proves ALL Our Claims! 


—that is our free trial offer. Order enough Seal- Tite to cover your entire re 
Put it all on. Wait four (4) months. Then decide if Seal- Tite has made good 
we said for it. If not, you do not owe us one cent. We put it all up to you 
Send Trial Coupor 
T Don’t wait for the next rain- } 
oday! your roof leaks. Makeit 
watertight NOW. Sendthe 
for your roof, and we will ship it at once from our 
Senor esate point. That insures quick delivery. 
tty ond FAG hai coment, | 
MONARCH Department 30-66 . 
PAINT ComPany CLEVELAND, OHI@ 


Could you yourself, write an offer that would give you greater protect 
storm to remind you that 
You need fo by return mail, stating the amount of Seal-Tite 
Jong Remember four months in which Brow for 
fd back of thats TEN. Al SUGAR 











Save Money on Guaranteed Paint! S34 torfree color 
direct-from-factory prices on high-grade, guaranteed SewsesdGuneten Wee 7 

















